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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

*," Zhe Editor of COUNTRY LIFE desires to offer an apology to his readers 
in general, and to the Grand Duke Michel in particular. /n a moment of 
sheer stupidity last week he confused the Grand Duse Mi hel who is the 
cousin of th: Cesar with the Grand Duke Aiichel who ts the Czar’s brother. 
Concerning such a mistake as tha’, the fewzr words the better. lt was 
made in stupdity ; it is d eply regretted. 

Vhe kaditor will be glad to receive for consideration photoyraphs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shafe of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are sfecially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their AiSS, and on the backs of thotoyraths. The Editor will not 
be responsible jor the return of @rtistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taven as evidence that 
an article is accepled. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceplance. Where stamts are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

the charge for small Advertisements of Iroferty for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, ete., etc., is 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Vavistockh Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


Our Portrait Illustration. 
“T°HE MARCHIONESS OF DOWNSHIRE is the 

R daughter of the Hon. Hugh Henry Hare, and niece of 
the Earl of Listowel. She married Lord Downshire in 
1893, and has two small sons. The elder is five years old, 
and rejoices in the possession of seven names, in addition to 
being the Earl of Hillsborough. The Marquess of Downshire 
has three places in the country, two in Ireland and one in 
England—East Hampstead Park, Wokingham. 
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| THE REVIVAL... . 
. . OF AGRICULTURE 





O kind of apology is needed for the use as the title of 

a leading article in Country Lire of a phrase which 

is also the title of the remarkably acute and thorough 

book which Mr. Anderson Graham has recently written. No 
subject could be conceived more absolutely and unquestionably 
within our scope, and there are few men bett<r qualified to deal 
with it than Mr. Anderson Graham. Messieurs Jarrold, the 
p..blishers, must count themselves fortunate, and more than 
fortunate, to have secured the right of reproducing the strong 
series of articles on this topic which appeared in the Morning Post 
earlier in the present year. Moreover, the case is not one of 
mere reprint, for the articles, being sourid and full of thought 
and suggestion, brought in a great deal of correspondence from 
persons oppressed by that agricultural problem which has been 
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so severe a trial to the nation at large, although the towns nave 
borne it with that fortitude which is easily shown towards the 
misfortunes of others. Hence comes it that good as was the 
series of articles which appeared in the Morning Post, the book 
is better, for Mr. Anderson Graham has spared no pains to make 
it as complete as possible. 

Who is Mr. Anderson Graham? In the first place, he is a 
remarkably shrewd and hard-headed North Country man, per- 
sonally of a cheerful disposition but by no means a sanguine 
prophet. Time was, indeed, when he was a veritable Jeremiah, 
He was the man who, in the St. James’s Gazette and in the 
Standard in the first place, and in a doleful volume later, 
discoursed upon the Rural Exodus, and nobody could say that 
the view of the future which he took then was in any sense rose- 
coloured. The evil to which he drew attention in that ver 
accurate and very depressing volume was no mere trifle. The 
country villages were falling empty. The labourer, with no 
equipment save his thews and sinews, was drifting up into the 
towns, and there he was being doomed, sooner or -later—sooner 
rather than later—to join the great army of unemployed. Now 
the boot is on the other leg. The labourer went away from 
the country because there was no work, or because the terms 
of employment, or at any rate of remuneration, were intolerable. 
The cottages were empty. Now many of them have fallen into 
decay, and it is almost impossible to obtain labourers, even at a 
higher price, to do the necessary work of harvest or of the 
farm generally. And it is said that the labourers are few because 
there is no place for them to lay their heads. In fact it is 
credibly reported that men in active work have actually been 
compelled to lodge themselves and their families in the workhouse, 
and that the Guardians have been compelled to make special 
arrangements to meet the difficulty. It is indeed seriously, and 
probably very sensibly, suggested that rural authorities— District 
Councils, Parish Councils, and the like—should be empowered 
to build barracks for labourers out of local funds. This in itself is 
a sufficiently manifest sign not of reaction but of a welcome forward 
movement; but an even more grateful thing is that Mr. Anderson 
Graham, the Jeremiah of che Rural’ Exodus, should now be to 
the fore as a teller of good tidings. For, as we have said before, 
Mr. Graham is a hard-headed man, a man who believes in the 
logic of facts, be it stern or pleasing, and, more than that, a man 
who yields to logic, which is a very rare accomplishment. This 
is the man who deplored the Exodus, and with good reason. 
This. is the man also who, the wheel of time having revolved, 
now sees, more or less clearly and not in the very remote 
distance, the land of Canaan. 

That we shall ever return to the easy-going and, it must be 
added, the wasteful times of the past he hardly anticipates. 
Part of the salvation of the farmer must come in the future, has 
indeed in some measure come already, from attention to the 
little details which, in the days of the Russian War, or even in 
the seventies, were either entirely neglected or regarded as the 
perquisites of the mistress. Eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, fruit, 
and even bees have become important objects of scientific 
industry in which training tells. It has at last been realised 
that the production of eggs is not a mere accident. The Irish 
peasant innkeeper who, when asked why he had not charged for 
the eggs, said, ‘‘ Sure the hens laid them,” is no longer with us. 
In his stead we have a farmer who knows that eggs may be 
turned into good money, and that to obtain them regularly you 
must use the right breeds, and feed them properly, and tend 
them with care, and have a succession of pullets. So as to 
butter we have farmers who recognise, not quite sufficiently 
perhaps as yet, that a Jersey will give more butter for less food 
than a shorthorn, that the quality must be uniform, and that the 
supply must be regular. For them and their daughters 
colleges such as that of Lady Warwick at Reading are 
doing good work. And we have others who have discovered 
that as fine a quality of Stilton cheese can be made 
in many places—in Breconshire, for example—as in_ the 
native home of the finest cheese in the world. Only the 
milk-selling farmer, in fact, is free from foreign competition, 
and his case is really the most hopeless of all, for he 
is in the hands of the middleman, and he is. slow to recognise 
that co-operation may be of service to him. The others, perhaps 
because they have been more hardly pressed, have, on the 
whole, braced themselves to meet the difficulty more effectually, 
making the most of their opportunities, making every penny go 
as far as possible, migrating to tracts of country which the older 
and more easy-going generation had been compelled to desert 
because they could not find a bare living in them. Hence comes 
it that if Mr. Commissioner Pringle’s famous “ black map” of 
even Essex were to be redrawn, many of the sombre patches 
representing derelict farms would have to be represented in 
shining white. The golden days, perhaps, will never return; 
but there is a living to be made by a shrewd man of business out 
of Agriculture. Only he must be a man of business, scientifically 
educated, prompt to meet the demands of his market and to find 
new markets, and keen at a bargain. Moreover, there is hope 
even for the industry which seemed in the worst case of all—that 
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of wheat-growing. No doubt the woes of the wheat-grower have 
appealed to our sympathies rather more warmly than has been 
iust. [here was a time when the price of wheat was so high as 
to be ridiculous, for all save those who had to pay it. Then 
much land, never fitted to produce wheat crops, was cut up by 
the plough, and paid its freehold price many times over in a few 
seasons. It has gone back again, and so much the better. 
Again, there was much land, supposed to be fit only for wheat 
and other crops going in relation with it, which might have been 
turned to other uses when wheat ceased to pay. For example, a 
great Berkshire land-owner, having a number of so-called wheat 
farms thrown on his hands, tried them with barley, and straight- 
way secured not only a fine malting sample but also a handsome 
profit. But still there is a good deal of land in Englard which 
is fit for wheat and fit for nothing else. For that there appears 
to be sound reason to hope that a good time is coming. Odd 
things may happen to this world of ours, but it is not likely to 
grow any bigger. The population increases at a prodigious rate. 
The unappropriated tracts of virgin soil grow few, the wheat- 
exporting countries begin to be more and more consuming 
countries also. Equilibrium is very nearly restored, and there 
does really seem to be room for sober hope that Harvest Home 
in England may again be a real and significant festival and not 
merely a tantalising display of fruits of the earth which are 
worth very little in money. Only it will be a festival celebrating 
a harvest from a field ploughed by steam, sown by the most 
advanced machinery, and with seed specially cultivated and 
hybridised so as to secure the best results, reaped, bound, and 
carried by machine. The Arcadian poetry will be gone out of it ; 
but if the substantial result is satisfactory we shall all be content. 











long time, so that her death was, from her point of view, 

undoubtedly a happy release, that event has come at a 
moment exceedingly trying to Lord Salisbury. Always immersed 
in affairs of State, he has at the present time more cause for 
public anxiety than at any other moment during his great career. 
Not only is he oppressed by those cares which must always beset 
the Prime Minister of a great State which is engaged in a serious 
war, but also he has to think of what is to come after that war is 
over. Political friends and foes are alike agreed that, if his 
strength permits, he must not resign the helm of State in his 
bitter domestic affliction. In this connection we cannot forbear 
from quoting an eloquent, and even a noble, passage from the 
leading Liberal paper, the Daily News: ‘‘ His political opponents 
will desire not less earnestly than his political friends that he may 
have strength to remain at his post, and that, heavy as the cost 
must be to his feelings, he will not shrink from the burden of 
patriotic duty. His resignation, which is not to be thought of, 
would produce consequences of the most serious and even dan- 
gerous kind.’ This passage is instinct with the spirit of all that 
is best in English political life. 


tong a Lady Salisbury had bcen very ill for a 





The union of a notable man and a notable woman—which 
has just been ended by death after more than forty years of 
association, closer, more affectionate, and more sympathetic than 
is commonly to be found in the highest ranks of Society—was 
remarkable in many ways. When Lord Robert Cecil married 
In 1857 the bright and accomplished daughter of Baron Alderson 
two powerful strains of blood were united. First came that of 
the Cecils, which is historical a hundred times over, next came 
that of the Aldersons, a typical East Anglian family of the most 
marked character. Edward Alderson, Lady Salisbury’s father, 
had a career of quite extraordinary brilliance at Cambridge 
before he went to the Bar and carried all things before him. 
All his forbears were highly cultivated, and the Norwich of those 
days was distinctly a literary centre. There were Nonconformists 
of the family, and Quakers also, -o that the strong interest in 
religious questions shown by the two sons of Lord and Lady 
Salisbury who are in the House of Commons is hereditary, 
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although their earnestness, rather than the line which they 
have taken, would have commended itself to their ancestors. 
The match was emphatically a love match between a brilliant 
young man given to politics and to the highest forms of journalism, 
who appeared then to be far removed from all prospect of 
succeeding to the historic peerage of Salisbury and the beautiful 
house at Hatfield, and an extraordinarily clever young woman whe 
was absolutely suited to him. It remained a love match to the 
end, although the couple, who lived at first in a tiny little house, 
were destined to occupy the highest possible position. Baron 
Alderson’s daughter had to be a great lady, and by universal 
consent she became the position well. In many respects, indeed, 
she was the grandest and the most dignified of our great ladies. 
She could be the most magnificent of hostesses; she entertained 
at Hatfield the German Emperor, the Queen, the Shah of Persia, 
and nobody knows how many a minor potentate. But she had 
no craving for publicity, and, great as her influence has always 
been over her husband, much as she is believed to have helped 
him at every stage of his high career, she always kept herself in 
the background. ‘She was not for the crowd. She was for the 
few—for her friends and her family, who appreciated her as few 
women of our time have been appreciated.’’ And she was sucha 
witty woman. Probably the best of her sayings was that 
addressed to Lord Derby when her husband and General Peel 
and Lord Carnarvon left the Cabinet over Lord Derby’s Reform 
Bill. Lord Derby asked whether she had been kept awake at 
night by thinking over the possible results of this lcap in the 
dark. ‘I was engaged,” she said, ‘“‘in a sum of subtraction, 
and I found if you took three from twelve, nothing remained.” 








Above all Lady Salisbury was happy in her family. Her 
sons are a brilliant band, distinguished inthe House of Commons, 
in the Church, at the Bar, and in the Army. One of them, 
indeed, Lord Edward Cecil, is now second in command at 
Mafeking. Nor could there be a happier marriage than that 
between Lord Selborne, the, son of the great Liberal Lord 
Chancellor, the associate of Mr. Chamberlain in the Colonial 
Office, and the daughter of Lord and Lady Salisbury. Ina word, 
the domestic life at Hatfield, always remarkable for its familiar 
affection, has lost its centre and its focus, an exceptionally 
affectionate husband has lost his partner in forty years of joy and 
sorrow and intellectual life, a family have lost their mother ; and 
the sympathy of the nation goes out to them all. 





The private visit of the German Emperor to the Queen began 
with a very reasonable amount of publicity, but that does not mean 
in the least that the visit has any political significance. For our 
part, we are all the more interested in the visit for that reason, 
for it shows us the German Emperor in a mood in which he has 
our most complete sympathy. He is, as is well known, a keen 
sportsman. Few men have a better seat on a horse, and in 
spite of certain natural disadvantages he shoots very well. 
That indeed appears to be a royal accomplishment, or perhaps 
we should say a family accomplishment. The Prince of Wales 
is a good shot, the Duke of York is to be reckoned among the 
brilliant shots of England. Probably the best shot among the 
royalties of Europe is the King of Portugal. He has been.’seen 
at Sandringham to use his gun with one hand and bring down 
rocketing pheasants in grand style. 





Probably the continental critic will indulge in a good deal 
of cheap wit over the annoupcement that the Queen has made a 
present of chocolate to each and all of her soldiers in South 
Africa. But the gibe will be a silly one. In the first place, 
anybody who has studied the habits of young soldiers cannot 
have failed to notice that they are, like other boys of the same 
age, undisguisedly fond of sweets. Before the transports steamed 
away the sweetmeat vendcrs generally did a very good trade. 
But chocolate does something more than satisfy the youthful 
craving for sweet things. It is nourishing as well as pleasant, 
and any student of the works of our great Alpine climbers must 
have noticed with interest that a great many of them have the 
habit of carrying with them a stick of chocolate, which they. 
declare to be more supporting and more nourishing in an 
emergency than almost any other food which could be concen- 
trated within so small a space. 





The homing pigeons at the recent Aquarium show had a 
rather special interest for the moment, because it is to relatives 
of some of the birds there on exhibition that we owe a portion 
of our all too slight and most eagerly sought news from Lady- 
smith. The show was promoted by the North Road Federation, 
that is to say, an association of a dozen clubs or so all flying 
pigeons, and training pigeons to fly, along the North Road. The 
exhibits included between 500 and 600 birds, one notable class 
being for birds bred during the year that had already done the 
journey from Perth to London. Some of the birds in the show 
had flown from the Shetland Islands to London, a distance of 
600 miles or so. We have often pointed out the value of the 
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racing homer for military and occasional naval uses, and hope 
that the experience of Ladysmith will induce the Government to 
give increased encouragement to its breeding and training. 

The district of Chorley is now passing through a very 
painful experience—scarlet fever and typhoid are rampant, and 
700 cases were reported some days ago. In fact there is an 
epidemic. Hard-hearted as it may seem, we rather hope to see 
a good many of these epidemics crowded together. The fact is 
that the state of sanitation in rural England is perfectly dreadful, 
and that visitations divided by long periods of time appear to be 
ineffectual as a lesson. To quote the words of the Globe: ‘‘ The 
standing rule seems to be to do nothing in the way of improve- 
ment until some bad outburst of disease occurs. Then conster- 
nation, panic, and hysterical clamour for instantaneous remedies 
of a thoroughly effectual character make things unpleasant for 
the responsible authorities.” Until the country villages are 
thoroughly overhauled and until their water supply is seen to, 
visitations of typhoid will be periodical. If they are crowded 
‘together into a bunch, of which there seems to be some likeli- 
hood, the lesson may be Jearnt. 

The pastor of one of the Baptist churches in New York 
has certainly added a new terror to religious life, and we trust 
his example will not be followed in this country. The con- 
gregation of the said pastor, like many of the ‘‘unco’ guid,” 
appear to have been in the habit of behaving very differently on 
weekdays and Sundays. On Sundays they have attended their 
place of worship with regularity. On weekdays they have 
entered saloons and gambling hells and other places; but the 
ingenious pastor has caused them to be followed by a snapshot 
photographer. Finding that words of exhortation have been of 
no use, he proposes to touch their consciences and to enliven 
Sunday evenings by the exhihition of a biograph, showing his 
congregation doing those things which they ought not to have 
done. The story comes from America, and is very likely not 
true. It is none the less amusing. 





There is a delightful gardening story in ‘The Jamesons,”’ 
the new and amusing booklet of Miss Mary E. Wilkins. It is 
told by old Jonas Martin, concerning the horticultural principles 
of Mrs. Jameson, a city-bred woman, who has taken to country 
life in middle life, and is regardless of times and seasons. Jonas 
has referred to Deacon Sears’s cow that would jump everything : 
“’Taint no ways clear to my mind that she aint the identical 
critter that jumped the moon—and I| swan if Mis’ Jameson aint 
like her. There aint nothin’ that’s goin’ to stop her; she aint 
goin’ to be hendered by any such little things as times an’ seasons 
an’ frost from raisin’ corn an’ green peas an’ flowers inher 
garden. ‘The frost'll be a-nippin’ of ‘em, marm,’ says I, ‘as 
soon as they come up, marm!’ ‘I wish you would leave that 
to me, my good man,’ says she. Law, she aint a-goin’ to hev 
any frost a-nippin’ her garden unless she’s ready for it.” And 
then the story explains how, to prevent her Plymouth Rocks 
from scratching, the lady has given them all shoes of thick 
cloth, a notion which might have something to recommend it 
from the gardener’s point of view, and how she has rejected 
cow after cow, taken on trial, for deficiency of teeth in the 
upper jaw. 


The proposed alterations in the laws of cricket are likely, we 
believe, to commend themselves to cricketers and to spectators 
of cricket alike. The six-ball over seems to make for quicker, 
brighter play, and surely without undue fatigue of the bowler. 
In the old four-ball-an-over days the changing over was a per- 
petual weariness. The permission to “declare” at or after 
luncheon on the second day is, perhaps, a less important point; 
but the most drastic and, we think, useful measure of all is the 
one last proposed, giving the leading side by 150 in a three days’, 
100 in a two days’, or 75 in a one day’s match the option of 
making the other follow on. ‘The option, we believe, makes 
most strongly for justice. It was most unjust that a side wearied 
with much bowling and fielding should have to go on bowling 
and fielding yet again, because the other side had just failed to 
‘save the follow.” Further, we believe that it will lead to fewer 
drawn matches—a most sensible consummation, and one that will 
be effected in this manner with far less shock to the cricketing 
sense of the country than any heightening or widening of the 
wicket or narrowing of the bat. We earnestly hope that the 
cricketing authorities of Australia, America, and South Africa, to 
whom these proposals have been submitted, will approve them. 

The Oxford people have held their Freshmen’s Sports, no 
talent of great note being shown, but fairly good performances all 
round. Perhaps the best was the high jump of Mr. Millburn, 
an American, who won with sft. 6in., distinctly good for Frésh- 
men’s Sports. Mr. Garnier, late of Sherborne School, is said to 
have shown remarkably good form in ‘the hurdles,” but his 
time, only a fifth under 18sec., is not quite "Varsity pace. 
However, he won with the greatest of ease by 8yds., so doubtless 
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he could have gone quicker had he been asked to. In “the 
hurdles,” more than other departments, form means a great 
deal, and given the good form the pace should come. Without 
the form it never can. But why can Americans, since the days 
of Mr. Brooks, always jump higher than we can? Has all the 
spring gone out of the nation ? 

Anyone who has the misfortune to own a country living will 
read with melancholy interest the record of wheat averages in the 
moribund century. In 1801 it was within a few shillings of five 
pounds a quarter, three years before Waterloo it rose to six 
guineas. These were the days when the parson collected his 
tithes in kind, and it was not till 1836 that they were commuted, 
on the supposition that wheat would fluctuate round fifty-four 
shillings. It did so with amazing regularity till the early eighties, 
when, to the consternation of British farmers, it began to drop, in 
the teeth of a series of bad seasons. The parson’s income bega 
to suffer in 1883, when a nominal £ too of tithe brought in only 
£98. Since then it has gone on falling, till last year a falling 
away amounting to 32 per cent. took place, and 1899 tends to 
lower the septennial average. Without touching on the politics 
of the question, one may be permitted to observe that there are 
inconveniences in having one’s income dependent on a septennial 
average. 

Mr. Ernest Mathews, the weil-known judge of Jerseys, and 
Mr. Richardson Carr, Lord Rothschild’s experienced agent, have 
between them worked out a little bill to show the cost of cow 
keeping. It runsto slightly over £1,000 for a herd of eighty, say 
£12 ahead per annum. In return, a fairly good cow should 
yield 600 gallons of milk in a year; in 1897 Mr. John Evens, of 
Burton, near Lincoln, had a herd of thirty-six that averaged 881 
gallons. But take 600 galions; a farmer’s price for the milk would 
be 5d. a gallon, the value of the yield being therefore £12 10s. 
However, we have to remember that they do their cows 
uncommonly well at Tring, and obtain 7d. a gallon, so that the 
margin must be tolerably wide. Lord Rothschild’s dairy has 
always been managed on the principle that no expense is spared, 
and yet the cows must be self-supporting. The result is a tribute 
to the effort of capital. 


The Royal Agricultural Society paid heavily for their public 
spirit in holding their show at Maidstone this year. It is part of 
the: policy of the society to encourage local enterprise without 
regard to the pecuniary results of their meetings. The encourage- 
ment of enterprise and the crop of suggestions offered by their 
exhibits is of real benefit to the county in which the show takes 
place, and Kent, with its unrivalled hop gardens and fruit culture, 
is an eminently deserving district. Maidstone had suffered great 
losses by its fever epidemic, and the determination to keep to 
the fixture was not weakened by the thought that it might do 
something to compensate the town for this disaster. The net 
result to the society was a loss of £6,350, and this has to 
be met by a sale of £6,000 of stock from its reserve. This 
has caused some criticism of the committee; but ‘the object 
of the society is to encourage agriculture, not to accumulate 
funds, and it is felt that they can afford an occasional loss of 
this kind for public purposes. 

The yew tree has been occupying the correspondence 
columns of our dailies not a little lately with regard to the 
poisonous qualities of its berries and its leaves, whether green or 
dry, whether of the male tree or the female; but perhaps the 
most curious thing about the correspondence is the surprise 
evinced by several writers, and the vague speculation thereon, at 
the presence of yew trees round so many houses, especially of the 
smaller class. We should have supposed that it was well known 
that paft of the duty of the yeoman was to grow a good yew tree, 
out of which he could make himself a good longbow for offence 
and defence against his enemies. They are, no doubt, the sur- 
vivors and children of the trees thus cultivated that we see round 
so many a little steading in many parts of England. 





Earlier in the year we had to notice the remarkable number 
of the humming-bird hawk moth during the past summer, Their 
frequency was the occasion of one or two no doubt excellent 
people, but not eminent naturalists, writing to the papers to say 
that they had observed a humming-bird in their garden, and to ask 
whether such an occurrence was not rather unusual. So unusual 
that it has not happened! But the humming-bird hawk moth 
was not only present in abnormal numbers during the summer, 
but is continuing to show itself in our gardens in the South of 
England far later than usual, two instances having been reported 
of its occurrence in November. Doubtless the mild weather 1s 
the occasion of its autumnal appearance, and to the same causé 
we may ascribe the late stay of our swallows and house martins, 
which were seen on the South Coast up to the end of the first 
week of November, not merely in occasional units, but in sufficient 
numbers to show that they were more than a few injured oF 
feeble specimens that had remained behind. 
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We are so given to forming our estimates of all things per- 
taining to shooting from the state of affairs prevalent in the great 
siooting counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, that we are a little too 
apt to forget that there are other fine shooting countries where the 
conditions may be somewhat different. It is in this way, because 
hares in these two eastern counties have become so much less 
numerous, that we have adopted as a sort of general maxim the 
statement that the hare is about to become extinct, that in a few 

ears we shall see his stuffed body in a museum for antiquities, 
and so forth. Of course, this is the language of intentional 
exaggeration, but even the truth that underlies it can hardly be 
said to apply to a good many parts of England. Thus in the 
hill country of Gloucestershire, for instance, among the Cotswolds, 
a bag of 120 hares or so in a day’s covert shooting is not at all an 
unusual total, which scarcely smiles on the assertion that the 
hare is in imminent danger of extinction. 

When shooting hares in the coverts of a hill country like the 
Cotswolds, it is often useful to make a note of the wind before 
starting operations. Hares are very capricious, and certain 
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coverts are always their favourites. But if a cold searching wind 
has been blowing for a day or two into even the best beloved of 
these harbours they will desert it, so that on a day when you 
might expect, under fair conditions, to kill sixty or seventy in a 
covert, you may, under these evil circumstances, not kill a dozen. 
Of course in a flat country, such as the Eastern Counties, the 
influence of wind does not affect hares in the same degree, for one 
covert is not very much more exposed than another. 





This Cotswold country still provides the rather unusual sight 
of ploughing with the slow ox-teams, and still the everlasting 
debate goes forward about the advantages and disadvantages of 
the method. It is very slow, of course, but, on the other hand, 
the oxen are always ploughing—they are not taken away for other 
purposes of draught; and so the work gets on, perhaps, quicker on 
the whole than with horses, that are more generally useful. And, 
again, all the while the oxen are ploughing they are maturing into 
good beef. Three years at the plough, and then the slaughter- 
house, is the function that these poor beasts fill in the great 
scheme. Yet they seem contented. 
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Garden of England, and in its fertile soil vegetation 

flourishes exceedingly — vegetation of the garden, 
orchard, or woodland. No wonder then that one of the most 
interesting of fruit nurseries was established over a century ago 
in the heart of this pleasant county. In Maidstone is Messrs. 
Bunyard’s nursery, as interesting to the horticulturist as the 
beautiful old parish church of All Saints is to the antiquarian, 
Mr. George Bun- 
yard, V.M.H., isthe 
controlling spirit, 
and no one can 
deny that in the 
great awakening in 
matters affecting 
fruit culture this 
horticulturist has 
played an important 
part in making trials 
of many kinds of 
fruit and in spread- 
ing a knowledge of 
their behaviour 
under varying 
conditions. 

Fruit culture 
at the present day 
is vastly different 
to the condition of 
this industry before 
the great apple con- 
gtess of 1883, held 
in the Royal Hort- 
cultural Society's 
Gardens at Chis- 
wick, Hundreds of 
Worthless varieties 
then cumbered the 
ground, and the 
orchard of England 
Were wasted — pic- 
turesque, it is true, 
but not filling the 


| ENT is a county of flowers and fruit ; it is, we know, the 
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basket with whol2- 
some and much- 
desired fruit. <A 
great work has 
still to be carried 
on to fight against 
the ignorance and 
apathy of tillers of the land. who still permit the rosy- 
cheeked fruits from over the seas to thrust the productions 
of these isles from our markets. Fruit growing should be, no 
one will dispute, a national industry, encouraged by those who are 
in positions of authority and affluence, and who have opportunities 
to bring home to small farmers and cottagers the simple truth 
that it costs as much to grow a bad apple as a good one. 

It is pleasant on a warm autumn day, when the ruddy 
fruit hangs tempt- 
ingly upon the 
bough, to wander 
over the well-culti- 
vated acres on Mr. 
Bunyard’sAllington 
Nurseries, which 
adjoin the little 
station of Barming, 
a few miles dis- 
tant from the 
country town. The 
Allington Nurseries 
are most interesting 
to the fruit grower, 
but it must not be 
forgotten that 
although the apple, 
peat, and every 
other fruit valued 
in the gardens of 
England are first 
favourites, conifers, 
roses, flowering and 
evergreen shrubs, 
and everything 
requisite for the 
garden and wood- 
land, here fill some 
300 acres. There- 
fore it is seen that 
the Maidstone and 
Allington Nurseries 
are of general 
interest, and fiuit 


‘ow 
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raising and culture a distinct and pleasant feature. It is not our 
purpose to write a mere description of this place, rather to show that 
fruit growing in its varying phases is yet a neglected industry, less 
so, may be, than formerly, but there must be no standing still if the 
British cultivator is to meet foreign competition. Here one 
may see stretches of stocks, perhaps 150,000 cherry stocks alone, 
which are to ferm the foundation, so to speak, of some luscious 
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A BIG GREENHOUSE. 


variety in demand for the dessert or preserve. Many trials have 
been made, and will be continued in the future, of varieties upon 
certain stocks, one of the most important and little understood 
of the phases of fruit cultivation in this country. The experi- 
mentalist deserves a warm tribute of praise; he works rather to 
advance an important industry than for his own profit. As 
regards the question of stocks, that has now resolved itself in a large 
measure into using the quince 
for the garden pear, the wild 
crab apple for orchard trees, 
and the Paradise for the little 
bush apple trees, so useful for 
small gardens, and which give 
an abundant and quick return. 

All who have visited the 
larger exhibitions in __ this 
country, those of fruit in par- 
ticular, must have seen the 
brilliant collections from the 
rich soil of Barming and Maid- 
stone. Mr. Bunyard has for 
the past fifteen years held the 
proud position of champion 
hardy fruit grower, his fruits 
bringing trophies of all kinds 
from the counties of the British 
Isles. This is not surprising 
when one knows that the trees 


receive constant attention, 
added to the natural advantages 
of soil and position. The 


firm’s display at the large 
fruit exhibition in October 
at the Crystal Palace was 
remarkable, and was then illus- 
trated in the report of the 
show in Country Lire. We 
have always written against 
growing mere collections, even 
when the varieties are well 
chosen. It is a fatal policy 
to fill an orchard or garden 
with varieties widely distinct, 
some suitable for one soil or stock, others for conditions almost 
opposite; hence we urge upon gardeners or growers for 
profit to make certain before planting that the fruits selected 
are suitable for the climate and soil. Ribston Pippin may bear 
abundantly in one country but fail absolutely in another, and the 
same may be written of every other kind. Each has its own 
peculiarities, which must be respected. 

This great labour of proving fruits is an interesting phase of 
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the work pursued at Allington, which means that in the trials of 
apples alone no less than 400 varieties are concerned, whilst of 
pears there are 200, and the same number of gooseberries and straw. 
berries. Plums and other fruits are represented by 100 kinds, 
and cherries by fifty varieties, all having been fruited to obtain 
sound information as to those likely to prove of unusual 
excellence; whilst all the peaches and nectarines have been 
proved in the extensive orchard 
houses. 

When walking through these 
nurseries one is almost surprised 
to discover how many forms of 
trees there are in use in English 
gardens, bush, standard, fan. 
shaped, pyramids, and an interest- 
ing assortment of other fashionable 
and useful ways of training the 
apple, pear, plum, and so forth, 
whilst many quarters are composed 
of trees which will bear immediately, 
saving years of weary waiting for 
the harvest, as when youngsters 
only are planted. At one time 
the man who planted pears planted 
for his heirs—a solid fact; but this 
is changed now that we _ know 
upon which stocks to graft the 
trees, and the way to treat them to 
promote a quick return. We 
visited Barming when the trees 
were heavy with their _ bright- 
coloured burdens, and never have 
we seen nobler apples, a fruit that 
succeeds exceptionally well in the 
Kentish soil. Mr. Bunyard picked 
an Allington Pippin, named after 
this nursery, and which will pro- 
bably prove of great value in the 
future. Mr. Bunyard believes that 
it is ‘the best new apple sent out since Cox’s Orange Pippin ”— 
high praise, for no dessert apple, not even the famous Ribston, 
is more delicious than Cox’s great seedling, which should be 
grown in all gardens, both large and small, even when soil and 
climate are scarcely agreeable to it. Allington Pippin, as far as 
trials have gone, ‘‘ has the merit of succeeding where Cox's 
Orange fails” We noted many new varieties which may 





MIXED SHRUB BORDER. 


be the apples of the future. It is an interesting pursult, 
this raising and trial of unknown fruits—at least unknown as 
regards their future behaviour in the way of growth and crop. 
Some prove of immense value, either for market or the 
garden, others possess unexcelled quality, but give so sparingly 
of their treasures that their place must be filled with more 
prolific kinds. - Bismarck is an apple Mr. Bunyard regards as of 
great value; it came to us from New Zealand, and has been 4 
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conspicuous feature of the Allington Nurseries since its intro- 
duction. It bears a wealth of large bronzy red fruits, grows 
vigorously, and makes an excellent standard. It is certainly a 
variety worth a trial in all gardens. Then one must note the 
Bramley’s Seedling, which, ‘‘ grown onParadise stock, and pruned 
slightly, makes a fertile garden tree; it is excellent as a bush.” 
For some years past we have regarded this as one of the 
greatest cooking apples introduced of late years, and strongly 
recommend the orchard fruit grower to add it to his 
collections. Another cooking or kitchen apple thought much of 
is Hambling’s Seedling, and of dessert kinds Lady Sudeley, 
which is becoming popular in sardens for its earliness. Mr. 
Bunyard declares it to be ‘the finest early dessert fruit of 
recent introduction, the gem of all autumn apples,” recommended 
for its rich spicy flavour, aroma, and appearance. It is best 
eaten, like the Jargonelle pear, from the tree, as it loses flavour 
when stored. The brightly-coloured fruits are produced upon 
the points of the shoots the tree should therefore be allowed to 
grow naturally with slight pruning. It may interest our readers to 
know that besides novelties or, at least, varieties of recent 
times, the following deserve mention: Belle de Boskoop, Blue 
Pearmain, Bow Hill Pippin, Easter Orange, James Grieve, King of 
Tompkin’s County, Lord Hindlip, Mrs. Barron, Newton Wonder, 
Royal Jubilee, St. Edmund’s Pippin, and Sandringham. 

Although every known form of training almost is repre- 
sented here by trees of robust growth, a quarter is set apart for 
showing the results of growing the apple upon its own roots. 
The right and wrong of grafting has always proved a fertile 
topic of discussion. Some declare the entire practice is false, 
and in the case of trees and shrubs the majority think grafting is 
a great evil, which reveals itself in weakly growth and a struggle 
for supremacy between parent and stock. Those who wish to 
try apple culture with own root trees in the form of dwarfs, 
half standards, and pyramids have an opportunity of so doing, 
for healthy trees have been raised to interest those who care to 
try the effect of stocks or m@ stocks at all. 

We have written much about the apple, because it is the 
national British fruit; the pear, plum, cherry, peach, nectarine, 
apricot, and other delicious fruits are of course welcome upon 
our tables, but the great crop in orchard and garden will be that 
of the apple, so useful for the kitchen as well as the dessert, 
and more wholesome than the daintiest fruit from the tropics. 
Everything undertaken is thoroughly done in these nurseries. 
They are in a sense great trial grounds, and many lessons may be 
obtained by careful observation of the various ways of training 
the different fruits. that are often absent from highly-kept 
gardens. Houses are filled with figs of all the finest varieties, 
and in truth one might occupy a page with a description of orchard 
house trees in pots, as well as roses and shrubs in general ; but 
this would probably weary the reader. It is more interesting to 
see these things than to write about them, but we refer to the 
matter to show that by perseverance and thorough cultivation 
a great business has been raised up which has a direct influence 
upon successful fruit growing in these isles. 

Even the raspberry is not forgotten. We were much 
interested in the new yellow variety appropriately named The 
Guinea, raised from Superlative, the most prolific and profitable 
of the entire race. Those who esteem this richly-flavoured fruit 
should always grow Superlative, and a decided change from its 
large crimson berries is the rich yellow of The Guinea. Whilst 
the raspberries and brambles are in our thoughts, another Rubus 
must not be forgotten—the little-known wineberry of Japan 
(R. phoenicolasius), which was very charming in September in 
the Allington Nurseries. It is a picturesque species, vigorous 
and leafy, with a wealth of fruits in a mossy calyx, and these 
berries make a delicious preserve. Mr. Bunyard regards it as 
a fine climber for large spaces, and our feathered friends regard 
the fruit as a sweetmeat too good for mankind, therefore nets 
are required to prevent the bounti‘u! crop disappearing. 

It is not possible within the space of a single article to give 
more than a brief account of this great fruit tree farm. The pears 
alone occupy acres of ground, and it is an appetiser to ramble 
round these quarters, first testing the delicious Marie Louise 
pear, then the Louise Bonne of Jersey, or the queen of all 
pears, Doyenné du Comice. 

When the trees are leafless, and may be under a snow 
shroud, one may yet enjoy ruddy-cheeked apples and other 
fruits by inspecting the wonderful model fruit store, of which 
illustrations have appeared in Country Lire. It is one thing 
to grow a fruit tree and another to gather its produce with care, 
so that when stored there should be abundance in due season, 
each variety, in its order of ripening, bridging over autumn 
to winter, and far into spring. 

Nothing more remains to be written at present than to 
recommend the firm’s catalogue to the notice of those who 
require practical hints upon fruit culture and, indeed, other 
departments of gardening. It is an elaborate and useful guide. 
Other excellent works have been issued by the firm, for Mr. 
Bunyard believes in disseminating as widely as possible his 
extensive experience, to prevent those who embark in this industry 
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A FRUITING BUSH APPLE 


experiencing serious failures. Our illustrations will interest 
those who are in earnest concerning fruit culture in the 
British Isles, and we hope that in the near future the 
useless orchards, picturesque in their decay and moss- 
touched boughs, will disappear to give place to trees that 
signify a profitable return. 
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ee Times Copyright Case is only part of the fringe of a great question 





which is very much in the air at the present moment; for there is 

something more thin a chance that the next session or two may see the 
passage o! a new Copyright Act. Consequently, many of the men who have the 
est right to speak with authority upon a question of this kind, such men, for 
example, as Mr. Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine, Sir Walter Besant 
in the Author, and somebody in the Academy, who speaks with none the less 
weight because he does not sign his name, are letting us know their views. 
Mine shall be added, signed by my usaal pseudonym, for it is not the name but 
the argument which ought to carry weight. 

It is just as well to know how the law stands before considerin: how it 
ought to be altered. At present every Look printed in this country is assured, 
the formalities having been fulfilled, of forty-:wo years of copyright. By the new 
Act it is proposed to “extend,” but the proper word should be “limit,” the 
author’s copyright to his lifetime and thirty years after. This is the German 
rule, but it is obvious that in many cases it might be even worse for the author 
than our present law. In France, as I learn from the Academy, the period is the 
author’s life and fi ty years; in Spain, the author’s life and eighty years. In 
America they are agilating for perpe:ual copyrizht, and Sir Walter Besant is 
1unning on the same lines. Very respectfully I pin my faith to the last view, as 
one absolutely in consonance with the principles of natural justice. Moreover, 
I cannot see any substance in the objections which Sir Walter Besant thinks 
would surely be raised 1o the adoption of this very honest principle. 

If there is a thing in this worid which is absolutely of a man’s own making 
—or of a weman’s for that matter—it is his book. Read ‘* Red Pottage,” for 
example, an:1 see how Hester felt when her brother destroyed the manuscript into 
which she had woven her very heartstrings. When Miss Cholmondeley wrote 
the description of that scene, when dear old Judge Hughes wrote of the destruc- 
tion of even the schoolmaster’s manuscript by a foolish toy, they expressed 
absolute truth. A good book, a gre it picture, and a thrilling melody are al vut the 
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only things in this world that human beings can spin out of thems:lves as a spider 
spinsits web. Taney are not there un:il this process has been carried out, and, 
to us? a common-place phrase, they ‘take a lot out of” their authors. The 
copyright, -which really of course is the right of prohibiting copies, is in effect 
the property which the author has in his creation, and for the life of me I cannot 
see why it shou'd not be more rather than less sacred than any other kind of 
property. 

Ot one specious argument Sir Walter Besant disposes by a single stroke of 
his trenchant pen. Itis suggested that copyright ought not to be made perpetual 
because, if it were, there would be a limitation of the output or circulatior of 
certain books which are national property. The expression ‘national proper y” 
is entirely misleading. It means nothing more than that the publishers, if they 
please, may flood the market with cheap copies of books for which they have 
not paid a farthing to the author or his descendants. Do not let me be misunder- 
stood on this point. As the law stands now those publishers are doing a great 
and good work who are issuing good and worthy editions of great works at 
popular prices. They are spreading the knowledge of literature on all sides, and 
promoting the circulation of sound and pleasant learning. But it is certainly not 
altogether chimerical to look forward to a time, almost Utopian in point of ethics, 
when plain justice shall be done to the author an the circulation of good books 
shall be promoted and expedited. 

Copyright being limited in duration, cheap editions are slow tocome. The 
author must live. Talleyrand did not see the necessity ; but to me that famous 
saying has always appeared to be brutal rather than forcible, rude rather than 
witty. The author does see the necessity, and because he sees it, and because 
he has to think of the hostages which he has given to fortune, he must make as 
much money as he can out of the thing which he has created while it is still 
graciously permitted to remain his. But if copyright were perpetual the awhor 
might very well be content with smaller returns spread out over an indefinite 
number of years. And what an honest and what a splendid prospect it would 
be. I seem to see the descendants, or the legal successors, of Stevenson, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Tennison, Swinburne—in a word, of all the glorious band of the 
fathers of li:erature—receiving ste:dy incomes and con‘ent to let the works of 
their predecessors go out into all lands. What we did see, under the law of 
England, was, as the Academy has pointed out, the grandson of Daniel Defoe 
in a workhouse. 

Then it has been urged that the copyright of valuable works might drift 
into the hands of men anxious to suppress them ; for example, that a Roman 
Catholic might have got hold of the copyright of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The answer is that, it he did, the Roman Catholic would not be such a fool as 
to suppress it any more than ihe teetotal fanatic who succeeds to a brewery 
razes the structure to the grouni. He might sell it; but there is certainly no 
necessity in life for framing our laws to meet suggestions of that. kind. As 
Sir Walter says, ‘‘ the fact of this work being always in demand, and that it 
was a property like a coal mie, would effectually prevent that property Leing 
ruined or destroyed,” 

So far I am entirely with Sir Walter Besant. But he continues : 
** Another objection to the extension of copyright is the fact that publishers 
are always trying to get copyright in the:r own hands. The agreements sub- 
mitted to authors always demand copyrisht or the exclusive right of publication 
during the time of copyright; or if they buy a book outright of course copy- 
right goes with it. Therefore an extension of copyright would only mean the 
continuance during such extension of the agreement made with the author. 
And this, as the ‘ Draft Agreements’ (Equitable) show, would leave the author, 
as a rule, very little cause for congratulation as to the benefits of the extension. 
Now, people very rightly think that they woald rather have the competing 
publisher than the publisher who is sole owner.” And he ends by proposing 
as a remedy, so far as I can julge from the summary of his article in the 
Academy, that purchases of copyright should Le limited (apparently by statute) 
to periods of five or six years. 

Here, very respectfully, I join issue. Nobody esteems more highly than I 
do the excellent work which Sir Walter Besant has done for the genus author. 
There was a tine, and that not so long ago, when the average author was, 
to use Mr. Balfoui’s great phrase, a child in matters of business. IIe was often 
very badly treated by publishers, and he had to make humble suit to them. 
Now the boot is very much on the other les. The author, by himself or by his 
agent, can make as keen a bargain as any other man, and between American, 
Colonial, serial, and sometimes foreign rights he can get paid a good many times 
over for his creation. The publisher, not the author, is the suitor whe. the 
author’s work is really valuable. That, I venture to say, is the right relation ; 
and that it exists is largely due to the untiring efforts of Sir Walter Besant. 
But I regard him as one who, having been rightly convinced of the goodness of 
his mission, and having fulfilled it, cannot recognise that the work is finished. 
What missionary ever could? And, it seems to me, he cannot help see:nz the 
cloven hoof always under the publisher’s polished loot. If the copyright is to 
le protected, as it certiinly ought to be, as the absolute property of the author, 
as if it were a boat that he had built, or a potato that he had grown, he ouzht 
also to be absolutely free to deal with it, to sell it outright, to mortgage it, to 
sell it for a term of years. In fact, I would have unreserved free trade in 
literature, but I would not permit that which the wise ca'l ‘ conveyance” at any 
period of the copyright. I should not o}ject to the publisher who is sole owner, 
because I am quite sure that, i! he had a good article, he would do his best to 
put it on the market. 

My space is exhausted on one subject, but no apology is offered, because it 
is of paramount interest. But having perpetrated many horrible blunders in my 
life, I am glad to find a companion in misfortune in no less a personage than 
the Baron de Book Worms of /ch. He writes thus: ‘ Helen’s Babies (Grant 
Richards), by John Haberton, are quite the most mischievous little people one 
could wish to find in or out of a book, and the reader sympathises genuinely 
with poor Uncle Harry, who, in a weak moment, accepts the invitation to look 
after them for a fortnight during the absence of their parents.” And it is all 
quite true. But I laughed and cried over this book when I was a boy, and I 
am forty-two years old this very day. 

Books to order from the library :— 

‘‘ Kinsah.” May Crommelin. (Long.) 

‘*T Lived as I Listed.” Arthur Maitland. (Wells Gardner.) 

‘*Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration.” Lady Betty Balfour. (Longmans ) 
‘* The Transvaal and the Boers.” W. E. Garret Fisher. (Chapman.) 

** Jane Austen.” Walter Herries Pol'ock. (Longmans. ) 

‘The Yangtze Va'ley and Beyond.” Mrs. J. E. Bishop. (Murray.) 

‘©The Snow on Shah-Dagh and Ammalit Bey.” Alexandre Dumas, Jere. 

Translation, (Simpkin.) LOOKER-ON. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 





NCE more the cycle shows have come round, the Stanley at the Agri- 
() cultural Hall being held for the twenty-third time, and the National 
celebrating its eighth anniversary at the Crystal Palace. Both are 
highly interesting exhibitions, and it goes without saying that no prospective 
purchaser of a next season’s machine should make his choice until he has examined 
the best things at Sydenham and Islington alike. It is so easy to imagine that 
a thing is exceptionally good until one has seen another that is even better, 
and no cyclist should pin his faith upon any one type of machine until he has 
compared it with everything else that is available. 

At the Stanley Show the chief displays are made by the makers of the 
Humber, Rudge-Whitworth, Enfield, Swift, Ariel, Beeston, and Referee 
machines. So far as frame design is concerned, none of these show any radical 
novelty with the exception of the last-named, whose new patterns are somewhat 
startling. In the man’s safety the top tule is dispensed with, but there is a 
stay from the saddle-bracket to the lower ball head lug, and another from the 
top of the head tube to the rear hub. The usual back braces from seddle-bolt 
to hub are absent. In the lady’s pattern the principle of triangulation is still 
further embodied, the frame being composed of no less than seven triangles, and 
braced up in a way that must make it a marvel of rigidity. 

In the way of novelties on other makers’ stands the most noteworthy is the 
Harnett Cycle, which is built by the Palmer Company, of Jarrow. In this 
machine coiled springs are used to intercept vibration, and both wheels slide up 
and down in grooves in which the hubs are suspended. Another machine on 
which one may charge a kerbstone with comfort is the North Road ‘‘ insulated” 
safety, in which the head tube is divided by a spring and another is concealed in 
the rear diagonal. The ratio of the rider to his pedals is not affected, and it is 
claimed, with apparent reason, that no loss of power ensues from the employ- 
ment of the springs. 

The free wheel is ubiquitous at each show. At the Stanley the original and 
still unexcelled Whippet is on view; the Swift Company have introduced a 
modification of their old Chaylesmore clutch, and the Rudge-Whitworth 
Company have brought out a ratchet with ten pawls. For the most part, however, 
the free wheel devices are of the roller type, which is less free from friction than 
the ratchet. All types of brakes are employed in conjunction with the free wheel, 
band brakes being utilised in several instances, though rim brakes are greatly in 
the majority. Those acting on the driving wheel are chiefly actuated by back- 
pedalling, and in most cases are ven the ‘‘any point” principle. The Rudge- 
Whitworth is available at ten points, which allows a little more backlash, 
Simplest by far, however, than these all or many pointed applications is the 
‘* one-point ” system originated in the case of the Whippet, which permits dis- 
mounting easily, involves no constant fear of accidentally putting on the brake, 
nor muscular tension due to the effort to keep it off on rough ground, and is in 
every way more comfortable and more safe. The makers who have recognised 
this fact are few and far between, but honourable mention in this respect may be 
accorded to the Ariel machines of the Cycle Components Company. 

In the way of accessories the newest things, of course, are to be found on 
the stalls of A. W. Gamage, Limited, and include the Metroscope, or cyclometer 
and speed indicator combined, a novel device for signalling one’s steering 
intention to a driver or other person who is behind, a new head-lock, a light 
luggage carrier, instantaneously detachable, and the latest things in lamps. The 
Turner carriers have been still further multiplied, and are indispensable to 
tourists. The leading tyres are unaltered, but the Radax and the Swain are 
new types of interest ; each is held on without wires, hooks, or thickened edges. 
Among other items which the visitor should not miss are the splendid triplet, 
built for the Lord Advocate by the Osmond Company ; the Rambler, Bradbury, 
and Beau Ideal methods of securing a free wheel at will, and the new rim brake 
section of the Jointless rim. 

At the National Show the Premier, Singer, Raleigh, Rover, Quadrant, 
Sunbeam, Triumph, Centaur, Lea-Francis, and other first-class cycles are well 
in evidence, and nothing finer could be wished for than any of these machines, 
which are a credit to British workmanship. A particularly up-to-date display is 
that of the Raleigh Company, who have effected improvements on machines 
that already seemed to have attained perfection. The chain adjustments have 
been transferred to the bottom brackets on the safeties and tricycle, thus allowing 
a greater range of adjustment, without the necessity of taking out a link, and 
also leaving the rider in no difficulty as to the centrality of his back wheel, as 
twin eccentrics are employed. A new handle-bar, with a concealed spring, has 
been introduced by the same firm, the excellent No. 20 frame, with crossed 
tubes, has beer added to the roadster patterns instead of the road-racing only, 
and an ex<ciient ratchet and ‘‘ one-point ” brake has been embodied in the free 
wheel patterns. The chief novelty on the Singer stand isa spring lock for the 
conversion of a free wheel clutch into the ordinary fixed gear. The Lea-Francis 
firm exhibit some particularly neat brakes on their admirably finished machines, 
and the strengthening of the frame by a strut behind the point where the rear 
brake impinges is a good idea. Excellence of finish is also a characteristic of 
the Sunbeam cycles, this year’s patterns of which include two good rim brakes 
back and front. 

The Dunlop and other leading tyres are this year unaltered, and in the 
accessory line the new Lucas valve is the most interesting thing in the show; 
it is a material improvement on the previous pattern. The Holophote lamp, 
with a lin. wick, is also an article which may be welcomed. 

Architects have not yet Legun to make general provision for cycles in 
the p!anning of dwelling-houses, as has been done in France, but the growth of 
cycling may yet have to be taken into consideration in this respect in the near 
future. A curious circumstance may be recorded in connection with the plans 
for a new infirmary at Richmond. When these were under discussion it was 
pointed out to the architect that he had made no provision for the nurses’ 
bicycles. He confessed that he had not taken the machines into account, but 
added that he could eas ly remedy the deficiency if need be. 
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reserved until now in order to avoid confusion ; for the 

methods of operation in these two branches of the 
graphic arts are essentially different from those in the styles 
of engraving we have hitherto endeavoured to describe. And, 
further, as wood engravings and lithographs are produced by 
processes quite distinct from one another, it may be well to 
consider them in the same article. 

Though it may not be the fashion just now to collect wood- 
cuts, still as there are conno sseurs, not a few, who devote much 
time and care to their study, a brief consideration of them 
must not be omitted. The art boasts of great antiquity; 
and, besides crude devotional figures and similar inucunabula, 
the earliest playing cards are believed to have been roughly 
cut on blocks of wood. Before the invention of movable types 
for book printing, blocks were cut which, besides a primitive 
illustration of a Biblical subject, included a short explanatory 
text cut in relief upon the wood. These examples of the art 
are known as block-books, and the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum,” or Bible 
of the poor, of about the year 1470, is a notable example. The 
earliest books printed with movable types were frequently 
embellished with woodcut illustrations ; but as these specimens 
engage the attention of the book rather than the print collector 
we will pass them by, and come to wood engraving as a separate 
art, practised by important and well-known artists. 

To explain the craft of the woodcutter, Mr. Hamerton gives 
a simple but very effective illustration. He tells us that if 
we take a sheet of white paper, and with a pen write a letter 
upon it, we are really making a pen-and-ink sketch upon the 
white paper. This part would correspond with the work of the 
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draughtsman upon the block of wood. Then if we take a brush 
charged w.th a water-colour, say vermilion, and carefully paint 
over the surface of the white paper, leaving only the pen strokes 
untouched, we shall have the pen-and-ink sketch upon apparently 
vermilion paper. This vermilion brush-work would correspond 
with the work performed by the woodcutter. After the subject 
has been drawn upon the wood, it is the business of the engraver 
to cut and plough away the wood to an appreciable depth, from 
all the blank portions between and around the lines of the 
subject, and by so doing to leave these lines standing in relief. 
In the early period of the art the cutting was done with a knife 
upon rather thin pieces of apple, pear, lime, or some other soft 
wood, cut the plank way of the grain; but from the days of 




































Burgkmair W: odcut. Engraved about 1519. 


From THE TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF MAXIMILIAN. 
Bewick, that is from about 1785, it has been done with the 
graver on blocks of boxwood cut transversely, and of a thickness 
equal to the diameter of a shilling, which is the gauge for the 
height of type. 

In saying a word as to the printing of woodcuts, and of 
copper and steel plates, it must be remembered that in wood 
engraving, as just explained, the lines of the subject stand 
up in relief, while in metal-plate engraving they are cut or 
bitten into the surface of the metal. A wood block is printed 
in the same press that is used for printing from type, and 
the pressure is brought down vertically upon the block. In 
steel or copper plate printing, after the plate has been well inked 
with a dabber, and the ink has been rubbed off again from its 
surface with canvas, so that it only remains in the sunken 
lines, a sheet of damp paper is laid upon the plate, then a 
piece of special blanket, and then the plate is made to pass 
between steel cylinders, when the crushing force exerted is 
so great that the damp paper is forced into the sunken lines 
of the engraved plate and takes‘out the ink they contain. 

The great early epoch of wood engraving was during the 
first half of the sixteenth century, and the art chiefly flourished 
in Germany, though the Lpw Countries hold an honourable 
second place. When woodcuts are ascribed to such artists 
as Direr, Burgkmair, Holbein, etc., it must be understood that 
these men did not do the actual knife-work, but simply drew 
the designs upon the wood, and then handed over the cutting 
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to dexterous craftsmen whose work they care- 
fully supervised. The principal artists of this 
period were Direr, the greatest exponent ; 
Lucas Cranach, the friend of Luther and 
artist Of the Reformation; Michael Wolge- 
muth, the master of Durer; Holbein, the 
designer of the incomparable series known 
as **The Dance of Death,’ which was cut 
by Hans Litzelburger; Hans Burgkmair, the 
designer of the Triumphal Procession of 
Maximilian ; Altdorfer, Brosamer, Griin, Lucas 
van Leyden, and some others. 

It was at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that the Emperor Maximilian gave an 
impetus to the art by commissioning several 
great woodcut undertakings to immortalise his 
achievements. The two most important of 
these were a Triumphal Arch and a Triumphal 
Procession. The Arch was designed chiefly, if 
not entirely, by Diirer, and it was cut upon 
ninety-two blocks of wood, which, when pieced 
together, measured 1o}ft. by g4ft. There are 
three gateways, and the decoration includes 
portraits of Roman Emperors and of Maxi. 
milian’s ancestors, as well as representations of 
the principal events of the Emperor’s reign. 
The work was begnn in 1515, and was not 
finished until several years after Maximilian’s 


death in 151g. The purpose of the Triumphal Procession was ‘“ to 
convey to posterity a pictorial representation of the splendour of 
Maximilian’s court, his victories, and the extent of his posses- 


This work, like the 
preceding, was unfinished when 
the Emperor died, but, unlike 
it, it was never completed. 
Only 135 cuts were finished 
out of a contemplated 218. 
Burgkmair was the artist who 
designed most of the sections, 
on pear tree blocks, and we 
reproduce one of the segments, 
which, though less elaborate 
than others, gives a fair idea 
of the masterly treatment. 

From the very many 
Diirer woodcuts, we _ have 
selected for illustration the 
charming yet boldly rendered 
“Flight into Egypt,” from the 
exceedingly important series of 
the Life of the Virgin. 

Perhaps the most highly- 
finished work of this early period 
isto be found in_ Holbein’s 
famous ‘* Dance of Death,”’ first 
published at Lyons in 1538. 
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From a Woodcut 


The forty cuts, each measuring but 2}in. by 2in., require a 


careful study. 


Italy, except perhaps in the north, did not in so active 
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DISTANT VIEW OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 8 ™t.7.S. Cooper, 1833. 
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By James Ward, R.A., 1824 


COPENHAGEN. 


a manner practise woodcutting ; but the country is chiefly 
associated with that branch of the art known by the name of 
The effects of chiaroscuro prints are produced 


by printing the several portions 
of a subject in different tints 
(each tint from a separate block) 
upon the same piece of paper. 
The process is, to all intents 
and purposes, the same as that 
used for relief colour printing 
at the present day. 

Between the years 1630 
and 1770 the art of the wood- 
cutter was overshadowed by 
that of the metal engraver, 
declined, and almost  dis- 
appeared; and it was revived 
mainly by the genius, and 
under the influence, of Thomas 
Bewick of Newcastle. We re- 
produce one of his earliest and 
most important engravings, 
“The Chillingham Bull,” dated 
1789, and for an impression of 
this cut as much as 50 guineas 
was once paid. Bewick in- 
troduced the graver as_ the 
cutting tool, instead of the knife, 


and he was also the great exponent of the white line method 
In all the work of the early cutters, it 
was the interstices between the lines that were cut away, so 


as to produce (in the printed 
impression) black lines upon a 
white ground; but Bewick, 
in many parts of his blocks, 
reversed the process, and cut 
the lines of his subject upon 
the blocks (instead of cutting 
away the wood between them), 
and thus, in the _ finished 
result, produced white lines 
upon a black ground. A 
careful examination of ‘ The 
Chillingham Bull” will reveal 
both methods of procedure. 
The work of the woodcutters 
from Bewick’s time onwards, 
though worth the collector's 
care, has been almost ex- 
clusively done for book illus- 
tration; so we will not now 
consider it. 

During recent years there 
has been, for large and bold 
work, a return to the old 
method of cutting with a 
knife on planks of soft wood; 
and pleasing have frequently 
been the results. Probably 
the first important example 
of this revival (and the first 
occasion on which a prominent 
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artist devoted his talents to such a purpose) was the poster, 
designed by Fred. Walker, that advertised the dramatised 
yersion of ‘*The Woman in White,” at the Olympic Theatre, 
neatly thirty yearsago. And some ten years later, when Professor 
Herkomer was engaged upon the design for his immensely 
opular poster for the Magazine of Art, a search was made 
for the engraver whose initialk—W. H. H.—appeared upon 
Fred. Walker’s poster. The craftsman, Mr. W. H. Hooper, 
was found, and he accepted the commission to engrave the 
design, though he had to make his own cutting tools, as 
suitable ones could not then be bought. This advertisement, 
it will be remembered, was to be seen upon most of the 
London hoardings about twenty years ago, and it was com- 
mented upon by Punch. 

Lithography, which {as no cutting or engraving tools are 
employed) is, strictly speaking, not a process of engraving, 
is based upon the elementary fact that grease and water, 
being strongly 
opposed to each 
other, will not 
combine or 
associate. The 
almost a .cidental 
discovery of the 
art, rather more 
than a century 
ago, by Alois 
Senefelder, the 
Bavarian, must 
be passed over 
here, on account 
of space; but 
we may say 
that Senefelder’s 
claim to the 
invention, or dis- 
covery, is un- 
assailable, and 
the art, as he 
practised it, is 
practically the 
same as that 
practised to-day. 

Briefly, the 
process may be 
described as 
follows: Upon 
a piece of a 
special kind of 
limestone (to 
which an even 
surface has been 
given by rubbing 
it on a similar 
stone) a drawing 
is made with a 
greasy chalk. 
The stone is 
next submitted 
to the action of 
aweak acid, after 
which, when it 
is wetted and the 
printer passes 
over it his roller 
charged’ with 
printing-ink, it is 
found that only 
the parts of the 
stone covered 
by the chalk 
drawing retain 
the ink, the other 
parts rejecting it absolutely. Finally, a piece of damp paper 
is pressed upon the stone, and the result is a lithographic 
peint. Instead of drawing direct upon the stone, the artist may 
make his design in lithographic chalk upon a “ transfer paper,” 
which can be transferred to the stone and treated as though 
drawn direct. 

__ As time passed by and the simplicity and cheapness of 
lithography came to be understood, the art degenerated into a 
commercial business, and became the vehicle for the feeble work 
of inartistic draughtsmen; but for many years it was widely 
employed by most of the best artists of the Continent and of 
England, who fully appreciated its capabilities, and brought it 
into deserved repute. A reason for this speedy popularity is 
to be found in the fact that in lithography, as in etching, the 
artist has a process he can work himself without much technical 
training, and therefore he and his public can come into direct 
communication with each other. By this it is not meant that the 
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effects of lithography” can vie with those of etching, but the 
personal element, the exhibition of the artist’s work, first hand 
and without the intervention of an interpreter, should and must 
count for much in the eyes of the collector. In a woodcut we 
have the artist’s original drawing more or less weakened by 
the woodcutter; but in a lithograph we have his autographic 
chalk drawing unimpaired. 

From about 1820 lithography became popular in this country, 
and among the artists who worked upon the stone, and whose prints 
deserve the car2 and attention of the collector, are James Ward, 
R.A., the mezzotinter and animal painter; Samuel Prout, whose 
rich architectural subjects have a wide repute; George 
Cattermole, known chiefly by his historical subjects; the 
veteran Sidney Cooper, of landscape and cattle fame; 
Bonington, who though English born worked chiefly in 
France; Harding, Lane, and many others. 

We reproduce two English lithographs. The first is a 

masterly portrait 
LS RR of Wellington’s 
, famous charger, 
Copenhagen, 
drawn upon the 
stone by James 
Ward, R.A., in 
May, 1824; and 
the proof from 
which our repro- 
duction was 
made was a 
special one re- 
touched by Ward 
himself. The 
second, the 
* Distant View 
of Canterbury 
Cathedral,”” was 
drawn on the 
stone by Mr. 
Thomas Sidney 
Cooper as long 
back as the year 
1833. Even 
sixty-six years 
ago Mr. Cooper 
was able to pro- 
duce works in 
lithography 
worthy of the 
art, as this ex- 
cellent example 
shows, and _to- 
day, though his 
ageis within 
three years of 
three figures, he 
can still paint 
without wearing 
glasses. 

Lithography 
was practised in 
France with 
greater enthu- 
siasm than in 
England, and the 
rapidity with 
which it could 
be worked doubt- 
less helped to 
commend it to 
the temperament 
of the artists of 
that country. 
Moreover, the 
cheapness of production enabled it to be employed in the lighter 
veins of satire and current event, and it is in these branches that 
we find most of the specimens of the art—the principal 
exponents being Daumier and Gavarni. But lithography 
was by no means overlooked by the more serious of French 
artists, and we reproduce an example by Eugéne Isabey, - 
entitled ‘‘Radoub d’une Barque 4 Marée Basse,”’ a powerful 
example of light and shade. Sie 

By about 1875 lithography had almost ceased to exist in 
this country as a medium of artistic expression ; but during the last 
few years a powerful and important revival has taken place, which 
the collector must watch with care. Artists, like engineers, take 
pleasure in experiments, and any one of them would be pleased 
to discover a new system of artistic engraving. Therefore not a 
few have turned their attention to the lithographic revival in the 
hope of achieving new effects, and they have tried their skill at 
the process, with modified details of their own. As a result 


By Eugene Isabey 
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much accomplished work has been done by a number of 
skilful hands. Whether or no the movement is but a 
passing wave of experimental enthusiasm time will prove. 
The -question, however, need not harass the collector, for 
if he believes modern specimens from the stone worth 


The Wyresdale and 


HE advantage 2f breed- 
ing rainbow and brown 
trout in the same fishery 

is that this arrangement gives 
to the owner two seasons in 
which to work. More than 
three millions of ova are 
hatched yearly at Wyresdale 
in two batches. First come 
the brown trout in October 
and November. By the time 
these are hatched the rainbows 
are ready for spawning. Thus 
the big and well-arranged 
hatching-house is filled twice 
each year. ‘The business value 
of this combination is obvious. 
Russian char and Alpine 
char are also hatched there, 
and at Cleveley some ponds 
are reserved for perch and 
chub. The lake is also stocked 
with perch, largely to amuse 
the ladies of the house if they 
care for a day’s worm-fishing. 
The ponds, great and small, 
carry an amount of life in pro- 
portion to surface which is quite 
astonishing. Here, ifanywhere, 
the old saying about the acre of 
water being worth three acres of 
land is proved, only the value of the water is far greater. It must 
be remembered that, though not broad, these ponds are very deep, 
with springs at the bottom as well as a constant flow. But 
8,000 yearling fish, all healthy and hungry, in a pool not more 
than soft. in diameter, show a form of ‘intensive cultivation” 
worth noting. The rush of these fish to be fed is astonishing. 
When the food is cast on the water the whole surface is in a boil. 
Hundreds of shiny sides appear for a second above the water, 
and lace it with silver. The fry in their shallower ponds are 
equally eager. But their small size—that of whitebait—makes 
the splashes more minute. The pool’s surface becomes like a 
mercury bath into which a shower of mercury drops are falling 
from a screen. A flat hand net dipped promiscuously among the 
yearlings brings out a mass of quickly-shimmering fish, which 
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acquiring (and he certainly should think so) then let him, at 
reasonable prices, possess specimens of the work of Messrs, 
Short, Shannon, Strang, Rothenstein, and the rest of the 
modern practitioners, as opportunities offer. 

ALFRED WHITMAN, 


Cleveley Fisheries.—II. 





FRY PONDS. Copyright—"C.L.” 
flicker and flash purple, silver, and green till dropped into the 
pools. On many of these, especially the fry ponds, Mr. Ormrod 
has clever arrangements for giving shelter and food. Water- 
cress, which is planted up all the tributary streams, and is almost 
the best harbour for fish food, is made to grow on floating rafts 
on the ponds. A few boards are nailed together; on these is 
laid a thin raft of bushes, and water-cress thrown to these. Soon 
it takes root (in the water), and in a short time the raft becomes 
a floating green island, easily removed, but giving perfect shelter 
as well as some food to the fish. 

Such a vast accumulation of food fishes in a small area 
attracts the enemies of fish, just as the hatching of 
pheasants attracts the enemies of game. Fortunately the 
Wyresdale fishery is not on the river, so otters do not trouble it 
much. Kats, however, are 
nearly as bad. There is a 
fishery terrier, whose business 
it is to kill the rats which 
come to eat the trout. Now 
the whole is surrounded by 
a rat-proof fence of close- 
meshed iron wire fixed on thin 
iron uprights, with a pent roof 
of galvanised iron to prevent 
them crawling over, and the 
terrier here has almost lost his 
occupation. Other enemies are 
eels, which travel overland to 
get to the fry ponds. These 
are emptied every year, so It 
is certain that no eel is left in 
them. Yet last year nine eels, 
from lb. to 2lb. in weight, 
were found in a pond. One 
eel had four yearlings in its 
throat, which dropped out when 
it was knocked on the head. 
On the morning of my first 
visit an eel 2ft. long was 
caught on the grass about a 
yard from a pond full of rainbow 
fry. It was making its way to 
the pool from a brook some 
2oyds. off. 

Across the valley, under 
hanging woods, is the new 
Cleveley fishery. In its con- 
struction Mr.Ormrod’s practical 
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W. A. Rouch. 


It is true he found an ideal situation, partly created by 
att, but he has treated it in a masterly way. A large water- 
mill was supplied by a mill leat from the river Wyre. 
This leat ende i in a very large mill dam or pond, shallow 
at the head, put probably a quarter of a mile long and 
joyds. wide. The whole place, mill, mill-wheel, and mill- 
pool, or rather dam, has been dexterously converted into a 
fishery. 

The mill, a large solid stone building, is the head- 
quarters for supplying food and despatching ‘the heavy cans 
and ‘‘carriers”’ tull of fish. The mill-wheel generates elec- 
tricity, and also power to work machinery for chopping up food 
and working the cranes. Lastly, the whole mill-pool is divided 
into sections by high banks, excavated to a great depth, and 
changed into a series of huge ponds for holding the big breeding 
fish. In the lowest pools are fish up to 1441b. in weight. One, a 
brown trout (female) reached 
this size last year and was 
spawned. There are thousands 
of these huge fish in the lower 
pools. In the upper pools are 
4lb. fish, z2ib. fish, and two 
year olds. A pool ‘ planted” 
before being filled is a pretty 
sight. It is filled from end 
to end with tall grasses, 
rushes, arrowheads,  water- 
plantains, loosestrife, and other 
marsh plants. Then the water 
will be let in, and the fish will 
start with a three weeks’ supply 
of natural food. So quiet is 
the place, that a covey of 
partridges rose from the grass 
at the edge of one of the pools. 
But to most eyes the chief 
attraction is the multitude of 
splendid fish. How many 
monsters the lowest pool holds 
is not known. No. 2 holds 
3,000, and No. 3 also 3,000, 
though these are smaller. 
Another dam is full of chub, 
for which there is a good 
demand. Above the dam is the 
mill cut, alongside which a 
trolley line runs for three- 
quarters of a mile, and at the 
lop of the cut, just below 
the intake from the river, 
is the big spawning-house. It is astride the mill cut, 
down which the greater part of the river goes roaring. 
his is divided into tanks for female fish, spawned and 
Wspawned. There they lie, with the river water rushing 
Past and over them, until ripe. The tanks are filled up 
level with the floor, the fish taken out, spawned as fast 
and neatly as if by machinery, pitched back into the other 
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A FINE RAINBOW TAKES THE 
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tanks, and taken back in cans 
on the trolley to the ponds, 
Thus the great pools and 
river-fed ponds of Cleveley 
hold the greater number of 
big breeding fish, while Wyres- 
dale hatches the eggs and 
brings up the produce. At 
Wyresdale 1,000 fish can be 
put ready in the carriers for 
transport in 2omin. But 
Cleveley will in time far outstrip 
the Wyresdale output. There 
are no secrets or mysteries at 
Wyresdale. The public of the 
big Lancashire town are wel- 
come to visit it, and do so 
constantly. And the proprietor 
guarantees the safe delivery of 
all fish, if only the pur- 
chaser will meet them at the 
station. If anything goes 
wrong, which seldom happens, 
he gets another lot of exactly 
the same kind and quality. In 
purchasing yearlings and two 
year olds, it pays best in the 
long run to buy selected fish. 
All these have been looked 
over, all under - sized fish 
removed, and there is a 
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: and females. Needless to 
say, a visit to the fishery itself is the most convincing proof of 
its success. C. J. CornisH. 


A Day at the Dairy Farm, Tampines. 


os FINE morning,” I said to myself, as I stepped from the inner room on 

A to my verandah, and took a look round the sky to see if it showed 

promise of fair weather ; for I was about to start on an expedition 

about thirteen miles into the country from my house in Singapore, and a heavy 

tropical shower or thunder-storm would not have been pleasant on the way, for 

there was a long stretch of road to traverse without shelter when one was fairly 
outside the, town limits. 

I was going out to see the working of the Dairy Farm at: Tampines, an 
undertaking started by an enterprising European and his wife, and at that time 
carried on entirely by their own unaided efforts, though it has since so well 
succeeded as to have become a limited company. The difficulties I knew had 
been great, for the cattle were all imported, and there was but little grass for 
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PLAYING HIM. 


their provender. ‘Moreover, in a climate with a temperature of from 84deg. to 
godeg. in the shade such a commodity as milk is not easily kept fresh anc 
sweet and fit for consumption. : 

It was a long drive along a straight’road running across the island towards 
the sea. Here and there the jungle was thick on each side of it, the tall trees 
pointing skywards above the undergrowth, from which came the hum of insects 
or the cry of birds, varied by the chatter of monkeys, when the sound of my 
carriage disturbed a troop of them as they swung from tree to tree. Ther, came 
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swampy ground, and beyond it a 
clearing here and there, where 
the indefatigable Chinaman had 
left his mark with a patch of 
indizo or a sugar plantation. 

It seemed rather lonely, and 
my thoughts involuntarily dwelt 
on a tragedy which tad happened 
on the road but a week or two 
before. A picnic party driving 
to a seaside bungalow had come 
upon some baskets overturned 
beside the jungle ; the contents, 
some vegetables and market 
produce, were scattered right 
and left, and near them the 
remains of what had been a 
man. Poor coolie ! he must have 
started very early, probably 
before day diwned, to take his 
things for sale to Singapore. 
Halfway he had sat down io 
rest and eat his breakfast, and 
there the tiger had pounced on 
him from behind, an easy prey, 
which perhaps the cunning brute 
had followed for miles, as the 
Chinaman trotted along the 
road, his baskets swinging from 
the bamboo he was carrying. 

I felt a litthe nervous, and 
was not sorry when [I found 
myself seated beside Mrs. Crane 
in her charming bungalow, 
which, with its glass windows, 
so seldom seen in that part of the 
Fast, reminded me pleasantly of 
home. 

‘*T want to see everything, 
if I may,” I said; ‘* how you 
manage the whole business from 
beginning to end.” 

‘* Well,” was the reply, 
** you are too late for the morning 
milking, but if you don’t mind 
staying up so long, we will go 
together to the night milking at 
twelve o’clock. We have over a 
hundred cows, so it takes some 
time.” 

Having expressed my 
ability to sit up until any 
hour that was necessary for the object I had in view, I enquired how the 
idea of soarduous an undertaking had first occurred to them. 

‘*Tt seemed to us that it would be of so much benefit to our fellow-creatures 
here, more especially to the European babies and sick folk, if we could 
ensure a supply of fresh pure milk, and we felt sure there was money to be made 
in it, if it were only possible to carry it through. But at first it was very hard 
work, and many times we thought we must relinquish it. One serious difficulty 
was the scarcity of grass, so that we had to feed the cows almost entirely on 
grain, which cost so much. We got our first lot of cattle from Australia, and 
they were such splendid animals when they arrived, and we were quite hopeful 
of success. But when the cows calved they all died ; we did not save one of 
them ; it was a dead loss. We attributed it to the dampness of the climate, or 
to the sea voyage ; but whatever the cause, we lost them all. 

“Then we got cows from India, and they have answered fairly well ; but 
we have such trouble with the coolies—they are so idle, and such thieves. If we 
did not watch them narrowly they would cheat us about the milk—give it to 
their families, or sell it, and water it to make up the supply. Then, if we scold 
them or cut their wages, there is trouble with the cows, for they know a strange 
milker at once, and on’t give their milk if they are disturbed in any way. 
They are driven into the shed at five o’clock every evening, and, if you like, we 
will go and see them come in.” 

So at the appointed hour we strolled up to the shed, a long, low attap- 
roofed building, divided into separate stalls, with a passage down the middle 
of it. 

‘“* Here they come,” said my hostess. ‘Quick; we must get inside and 
hide ourselves, for they don’t like strangers, and might resent your being here 
if they discovered you.” 

She pulled me into a space between a small enclosure encircled by & 
railing and the structure which formed the stalls, and, stooping down, she put 
some mats over us, only just in time before the first stately creature came slowly 
in, followed, one by one, by the others. They were large grey animals, with a 
hump, not at all like the dappled and duns of our English homesteads. 

I was not quite happy at being in such close proximity to horned beasts, 
especially after the warning that these objected to intruders, so I crouched down 
motionless and heid my breath, while. some tiny calves in the enclosure against 
which I leaned rubbed themselves against me, one of them nibb'ing at my skirt. 
As soon as the mothers were safely stalled we came out from our hiding-place 
and took a look at them, and I was permitted to stroke one which was certified 
to be perfectly tame. 

** And how about tigers?” I asked, as we strolled from the shed. ‘Do 
you ever see any?” 

**Oh, yes; there are three now in the neighbourhood. They lie over in 
that jungle between us and Chanzhai, and only a week ago a Kling boy who 
was watching our sheep saw one of the brutes sneaking along in the lalang grass. 
The boy took to his heels, and ran to us for help. When we got, back to the 
place a sheep was gone.” 

‘* I wonder you ever dare go out alone. Are you not afraid of them?” 

‘I think they are too cowardly to attack us in the daytime. We always 
go out two or three together, and one gets accustomed to danger with tigers, 
crocodiles, and snakes about. Down in that swamp ”—and she pointed to some 
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low ground with her fnger— 
‘my daughter saw a_ huge 
python the other day. My hus. 
band had shot a snipe, and she 
waded in to get it, and came on 
an enormous snake asleep, She 
did not stop for it to wake, you 
may be sure, and has not yep. 
tured nearthere again. But our 
R pet dog disappeared a few days 
ago, and I’m afraid the python 

got it.” 
I thought to myself it must 
f need some courage to live jp 
such a place, and that nicht 
when we sallied forth, a slender 
company of five, to see the 
milking done, I must confess | 
trembled in my shoes, and won. 
dered how these people could 
face the ordeal each night with. 
out flinching. It was quite dark 
under the trees, but as I followed 
along the little garden path which 
skirted the jungle the moonlight 
threw shadows on the ground, 
which looked like living snakes 
wriggling across before my feet, 

A coolie went first with 
a lantern. ‘* Brave man,” | 
thought, forgetting that the light 
he carried was a patent safety 
one, as a preservative against 
wild beasts, which shun the 
sight of fire in any shape. Alter 
him came my hostess, showing 
me the way; behind me her 
husband, with another  coolie 
bringing up the rear. 

When we reached our haven 
of security, the shed, all was 
bustle and movement—the sound 
of the cattle, the sweet odour of 
their breath, the whish of the 
milk as it flowed into the many 
pails, the sable milkmen all 
busily at work. 

Mrs. Crane seated herself 
at the table before a large book, 
in which was inscribed the name 
of each cow, and the quantity 
of milk it gave. Beside her was 
the weighing-machine, and near it the refrigerator, and as soon as a cow 
was milked the coolie carried the pail to the weighing-machine, the contents 
were weighed, and the amount entered in the big book; and_ then the 
pail was emptied into the refrigerator to cool, and from there it ran into large 
cans, similar to those used by our own home dairies. Mr. Crane walked up 
and down the long passage between the stalls all the while, watching the coolies, 
so that no water should be added to the milk. When all the cows had been 
milked the large cans were lifted and carried in front of us into the bo:tling 
shed. Tie milkers were Tamils, but the men in the bottling shed were China- 
men, only four or five of them, clad in blue linen garments, with clean while 
aprons and bibs. They stood behind a long counter, on which were placed 
numerous glass bottles, which they filled by means of ladles dipped into the 
milk, this having been poured from the big cans into one huge barrel. As soon 
as the bottles were filled pith corks were fitted to them, and over these a coating 
of sealing-wax was placed, the necks of the bottles being dipped into a bowl of 
hot sealing-wax for that purpose. Straight from the bottling shed they were 
carried to the bullock carts waiting outside in the road, and these started off on 
their eleven-mile journey to Sinzapore, so as to be in the town early enough for 
the morning delivery. 

At half-past one we turned towards the dark and lonely pathway to the 
house, I having been greatly interested in what I had seen. And I wished that 
someone who had the means and the will to help others would try to carry out 
such an enterprise near some of our large Indian stations, where many of our sick 
countrymen and English ch‘ldren lack the nourishment they so much need, and 
which, if left to the tender mercies of a native milkman, they can never hope to 
get. How many of our fever-stricken Indian exiles and delicate European 
children who have passed away in that far-off land might still be with us could 
they have obtained the benefit of good pure milk, as their fellows in the chief 
town of the Straits Settlements are able to do, thanks to the pluck and 
perseverance of those who first started the Dairy Farm at Tampines. 

GERTRUDE DONALDSON. 





Tue Ivy As A Bush AND CLIMBER. 


NE becomes so accustomed to the Ivy as a climber that its true worth is 
() not always considered. No one will deny that this evergreen 1s wae 
S most beautiful of all hardy climbers, and it is pleasant to know that 1s 
use as a bush is becoming more general. Groups of bush or tree Ivies upon the 


ouiskiits of the lawn are rich masses of colour throughout the year, and thei oo 
s in 


green is azreeable in the winter, when the foliage of so many evergreens ! 
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richest dress. There are many Ivies, but only two species, one a native of 
Australia, and the other the charming creeper of the hedgerows, with leaves 
jn the winter and early year of rich shades. Under the name of Hedera Helix 
there is a long list of varieties, indeed ali the Ivies of our gardens are forms of the 
species found in English lanes and woodlands. The Ivy may be planted from 
pots at almost any season of the year, but spring is the best time to lift roots 
from the open, each strong piece quickly becoming established. It is advisable 
to cut the growths hard lack the first year, as this “vill mean stronger stems in 
the following season. When one desires to increase the stock, the way to effect 
this is to put in cuttings in the latter part of the summer, choosing a shady place 
for them, and very few will fail to strike freely. 


Ivy AS A CLIMBER. 

It is as a climber that the Ivy is best known, but its frequently rugged 
aspect is the fault not of the plant but of its treatment. Ivy, to maintain a fresh 
and light appearance, must be kept constantly trimmed back, and the time for 
this work is late March or early April, when the bare stems will soon again be 
covered with leaves. Only in this way is it possible to keep the Ivy within 
bounds, to present a fairly even surface. This bold surgery is not needful, of 
course, when one desires a picturesque effect. To shear back Ivy clustering over 
a gable end, or looking in through the ruined window of some old castle or 
abbey, is to destroy at once its characteristic freedom and grace; but there are 
many places where th’s freedom is scarcely desirable, and certainly not appropriate. 
It would be well, also, if a few more varieties were used. It is not necessary 
to confine the selection to a single variety, for there are many Ivies, each distinct 
in leaf and often in colour too. Atropurpure. is a variety seldom seen outside a 
gaiden in which this group is largely planted, but it is very rch in its winter 
colour, the leaves deep brownish crimson—at least, a shade something approaching 
it—and when seen against the flowering shoots of the winter Jasmine, a 
delightful winter pic.ure is the result. Pedata and digitata, as the names 
sugg:st, have their leaves arianged finger and bird’s-foot fashion, these kinds 
being distinct and vigorous in growth. Lucida, cordata, Glymi, the remarkably 
strong and quick-growing Emerald Green, palmata, the pre'ty little minima, and 
the variegated kinds, of which Lee’s Silver and Madeirensis are the iwo most 
important, show that there is no absence of variety in this 1ace. The largest 
leaved of all is dentata, or Roegneriana, as it is also called ; its leaves are very 
large, sometimes covering a plate, and very leathery. Many kinds are 
interesting, but of little va'ue in the garden, such as Conglomerata, a curiously 
twisted Ivy, sometimes planted to form a green mass upon the rock garden. 

IvIES FOR GROUPS AND EDGINGS. 

The Ivy in its tree form makes quite a bush, and is very handsome in the 
garden in winter, vigorous masses upon the lawn, in beds with other evergre n 
shrubs, or grown to form a column, as one may see in the Royal Gardens, Kew. In 
forming a column, a rather formal outline must necessarily be encouraged, and to 
effect this it is needful only to remove straying shoots or cut back unduly strong 
growths. Oak forms the best support, and the branch must be inserted fully 
2ft. in the ground to bear the burden of heavy leaf masses. The yellow-berried 
tree Ivy is very gay in winter when covered with its showy fruits, and we are 
pleased to notice that the Ivy in its bush or tree form is becoming far more 
popular. Another way to grow it is in po's, using these for the decoration either 
of the house, conservatory, or corridor, or to plunge in the open beds near the 
house. This is sometimes described as ‘‘ winter bedding,” and the Ivy is so 
hardy and vigorous that ét will bear even rough usage with impunity. There is 
beauty in its crimson or yellow fruit clusters and in its deep green leafage, 
which may be relieved in spring by yellow or white Daffodils cluste:ing 
near. Very charming bulbs to plant near Ivy groups are the Spanish Scillas or 
Bluebells (S. campanulata), which may be obtained in white, rose, and blue 
forms, all free and vigorous, increasing in beauty with age. It must not he 
forgotten that Ivy forms an excellent edging, and in many of the London parks 
is used to great advantage in this way. The green-leaved varieties, Emerald 
Green or the ordinary Irish, are the best for this purpose, but the variegated kinds 
should not be planted too freely, as they are decidedly tender. It does not 
require a very sharp frost to destroy the bright colouring cf the leaves, white, 
silver and gold, or yellow. 


CraB APPLES WITH HANDSOME FRUITS, 

At the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society in the Drill Hall, 
Westminster, a new cross was exhibited by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, the result 
of hybridising Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
the Dartmouth Crab. This hybrid 
was named Mrs. Leopold de Roths- 
child, and, if one may judge from the 
fruits exhibited, this is an acquisition. 
Evidently the tree bears prodigiously, 
and the fruits show distinctly their 
relationship. They are smaller than 
those of Cox’s Orange Pippin, with 
somewhat the shape of the Dartmouth 
Crab, and brilliantly coloured with 
red and yellow; the flavour is 
brisk and pleasant. This is an 
Apple we should think would 
make a delightful tree, not for 
the sake of its fruit alone but its 
brightness and gracefulness upon the 
lawn or in the pleasure grounds. This 
hybrid reminds us of the great value of 
the Crabs to adorn the English garden, 
and we hope it is only the forerunner 
of many other kinds as pretty in colour 
and as abundantly produced. 

A SELECTION OF CRAB APPLES. 

This is the season for planting 
trees of all kinds, and therefore the 
Crabs areincluded. It is always more 
satisfactory to make groups of them, 
Nct, of course, jammed together, but 
with the trees sufficiently apart to 
display their form. Many of the Crabs 
are the most graceful of trees, and 
present beautiful pictures of flowers in 
spring, followed by the _ brightly- 
coloured fruit of autumn. The C, Reid, Wishaw, N.B, 
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Siberian Crabs are the’ most charming of all ornamental trees, the scarlet 
kind or Cherry Apple being of elegant growth, and the fruits remain long upon 
the slender lea‘y branches. It is as beautiful when in flower as in fruit, and 
even in winter its graceful outline is conspicuous. There are also forms known 
as Cheal’s Crimson Siberian and the yellow Siberian, which latter, as the name 
suggests, has yellow fruits, a contrast to those of a crimson colour. Perhaps 
one of the most brilliant of all is a Crab known as John Downie. The graceful 
tree bears ‘‘ ropes,” so to say, of richly-coloured fruit, which are sufficiently 
ornamental to brighten dishes of fruit upon the tab'e, but it is their effect in 
the pleasure ground that gives them distinct value. Better known than this is 
the Dartmouth Crab, which has deep crimson fruits, borne in unusual 
abundance ; indeed, it may be said of the Crabs in generai that they are of 
all trees the most prolific in blossom and fruit. Other kinds of importance are 
the pretty Fairy Apple, Orange Crab, with fruit of a soft golden yellow colour, 
Paui’s Imperial (scarlet), the red and yellow Transcendant, and Transparent, 
which is also yellow. All the kinds named are worth planting for the sake of 
their fruits alone, and they are useful for preservinz or to make jelly. 
RABBIT-PROOF PLANTS. 

The rabbit is a sore trial in gardens near to woodlands, and must be at all 
costs kept out of the borders and shrubberies. It is not always possibile to effect 
a speedy clearance, and in some districts there are obstacles in the way of whole- 
sale rabbit destruction. Where rabbits, however, are a perennial trouble, plants 
must be selected that are obnoxious to the pests. Unfortunately few things 
are safe from them; but in a recent issue of Gardening /llustrated a corre- 
spondent gives quite a long list of plants proved to be rabbit-proof. This will 
doubtless interest many readers. The plants.are all ‘ suitable for a permanent 
border, and arranged in order of flowering ” : Snowdrops, Saxifraga oppositi- 
folia, Primula denticulata, Scilla sibirica, nutans, campanulata, patula, etc., 
Daffodils of all sorts, also Jonguils and Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus, Primrose and 
Po'yanthus, Anemone fulgens, Gentianella, Foam-flower (Tiarella), Trilliums, 
Doronicums, Dwarf Veronicas, Pzeonies, Orchises, Tawny Day Lily, Geraniums 
(Crane’s Bills), Alstroemeria aurantiaca, rose and white Thrift, Foxgloves, 
Sedum stoloniferum, New Zealand Burr (Aczna), Silene Schafta, Torch Lilies, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum., We once considered the English Iris a safe plant. Two 
years ago a few of them were nibbled. Last summer every clump not in a 
walled garden or protected by wire was eaten to within a few inches of the ground. 

WAYs OF SHOWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The recent exhibition of the National Chrysanthemum Society will be remem- 
bered for its many noble plant groups and a class in which the flowers were to be 
shown in large vases to reveal something of their natural beauty. This is quite a 
new departure. The old ways of groupi:.g the plants has toa large degree departed. 
Groups at the larger exhibitions are now composed of cut flowers sometimes, with 
masses of flowers with long stems the leading feature, and a wonderfully effective 
picture is the result. Big Chrysanthemum blooms are not very graceful when 
exhibited flat down upon a green-painted box, but boldly shown in a vase they 
compel admiration. The competition for the valuable prizes offered in the vase 
class referred to was, we'are pléased to know, very keen, and the first award went 
to a collection consis'ing of twelve varieties, five flowers of each, displayed in as 
many vases. These noble blooms came from the Duke of Wellington (gar- 
dener, Mr. McHattie), and we hope other sccieties will encourage this free and 
bold way of exhibiting flowers. One is heartily sick of rows of blooms without 
relief, with the shades horribly contrasted, a patchy, ill-assorted line of bizarre 
colouring. Exhibitions may be made, with artistic grouping of the things shown 
and prettier ways of displaying flowers, places of interest which one may visit 
without discomfort. 

THE LoGAN BERRY. 

We hore readers who have had experience of this fruit will give their 
advice. The Logan Berry has been condemned as rubbish by some, and 
praised by others; and as the American Brambles, concerning which yards 
almost of glowing descriptions were written, have not proved a great blessing, 
one may well be wary of introducing in quantity the American Logan Berry to 
our gardens, It is said to be valuable for cooking or to make into preserves, 
the clusters of black fruits being very freely procuced when the plant is grown 
in the same way as the Raspberry. It is, we believe, the result of crossing a 
Raspberry and a Blackberry, and the fruits display unmistakably this parentage. 
The raiser, Judge Logan, says that seedlings do not come true, so it will be 
necessary to obtain the plants from the original stock, 
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“HERE is a portrait at Levens Hall of M. Beaumont, seat of the Earl of Harrington, which we have illustrated and 
‘professor of the topiary art” to James II., who created described, is perhaps as striking in its character; but there is 
the gardens there under the direction of Colonel Graham. this distinction between the two, that while Levens is an old 

They seem to have been begun about the year 1701, and have representative garden, Elvaston is a wonderful creation of modern 
the quaintest charm, in their trim and grotesque character, that times. Those readers who have followed our account of famous 
can be imagined. There are old-world formal gardens in many gardens are well acquainted with the history of topiary gardening 
places still; Scotland has yet some dear old pleasaunces, like in England. They know how, from mere quaintness, it grew 
that trim region at Tully Veolan, where Rose Bradwardine to extravagance, how it became fashionable in extreme develop- 
walked with Waverley. There are recent gardens of the old ments, and how the bitter satire of Pope and others killed 
character, too. But, go where we will, we shall find nothing it entirely. But the topiavius is an ancient functionary in the 
in its kind to rival ancient Levens. No other place in England garden, who was known even to Pliny, and throughout his 
possesses so much old and curious topiary work. Elvaston, the history he has certainly invested his verdant realm with a great 


deal of curious charm. Levens is 
the happiest example of his skill 
that England possesses, and _ is, 
indeed, one of the most famous 
gardens in the world. And it is 
happily illustrative of a point we 
have often insisted upon here — 
that the adoption of one masterful 
feature of gardening does not involve 
the banishment of the charms of 
others. Because we have trim 
borders of box or yew, and bushes 
cut into globes and cones, or even 
into judges’ wigs and grotesque 
birds, shall we have no glow of 
floral beauty? Levens is a stand- 
ing demonstration to the contrary, 
for its ancient topiary work is 
associated with flowers in great 
and varied profusion, which are 
enhanced in effect by the dark 
greens of the trees and_ bushes. 
Evidently the law maxim, Jnclusto 
untius est exclusio alterius, has no force 
in the verdant and floral courts 
of the gardening world. 

The terrace in front of the 
house commands a fine view of 
the noble county in which Levens 
lies, for Westmorland is a_ shire 
famous for its beautiful and impos- 
ing scenery From the eastern end 
of the terrace extends the formal 
garden. There Nature and Art 
have certainly worked hand in 
hand, and the abundant fecundity 
of one has been matched by the 
patient labour and extraordinary 
skill of the other. Cclour and the 
quaintness of peculiar beauty crown 
the conjoint work. It is an ideal 
and grotesque world we enter when 
we tread in the pleasure-place of 
Colonel Graham and of M. Beau- 
mont, the gardener who came from 
France. Fantastic forms rise in 
yew, strange and remarkable, as 
far as the eye can reach—a peacock 
here, a huge umbrella - like con- 
struction there, an archway, a lion 
and a crown, a helmet bigger than 
any man could wear, and a host 
of other such creations, all shaped 
out of the ‘ductile yew,” except 
that some of the smaller adorn- 
Copyright ments are in box. A bewildering 
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We rest in a green arbour, shaped after the fashion of a judge's 
wig, to wonder what some strange animal or figure can be. 
‘At last,” says Mrs. Bagot, in an account she has written 
of this marvellous pleasaunce, ‘‘ | see you pause in bewilderment 
over some weird contorted figures of box, which form a complete 
circle round a small rose garden. Are they fish, flesh, or fowl? 
Neither. It is Queen Elizabeth and her maids of honour these 
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quaint little bushes are striving to imitate; this one, see, has 


a ruff and acrown. Uncover and bend to the Virgin Queen!” 

We are more prepared, perhaps, to salute the memory of the 

dead gardeners who created such a world’ of wonder, as well 

as the taste of those at the present day who know so well how 

such a place should be maintained. The mention of the rose 

garden suggests the other picture to which we have alluded. 
For a wealth of glorious flowers 
stand with radiant faces upturned 
in these formal beds, or droop their 
fragrant blossoms in clusters to- 
wardstheground. Trailing branches 
of roses extend between the formid- 
able topiary monsters. What a 
carpet it is we tread on! Gorgeous 
are the things that now attract us 
—stately lilies, tall lupines, blush- 
ing ponies, the fuchsia, pansy, 
salvia, bergamot, and pink. These 
are here, with a crowd of other 
garden glories; and to walk by 
high beech, yew, or holly hedges 
with such neighbours is simply 
delightful. 

We pass in and out among the 
tharms of the garden, noticing pots 
and tubs of rare flowers, which add 
points of beauty in many places, 
and ever glad to turn to the quaint 
old house, vested with jasmine, 
purple clematis, and _ brilliant 
nasturtium. Or we may set out 
from our arbour of green, where 
a curious old portrait of Colonel 
Graham hangs in the branches of 
a tree, past an old sundial, along 
the turf walks, so. pleasant to walk 
on, with avenues of old apple trees, 
and York and Lancaster roses 
blossoming freely below, to the 
large square bowling green, a scene 
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old game is played once more. Now 
we think of gentlemen with wigs 
and clouded canes exhibiting, with 
biassed bowls, their calculated 
skill; of the rippling laughter of 
ladies in silks and satins, with 
paint and patches, too, greeting 
with Schadenfreude those who 
lamentably fail. Or, again, we 
pace the terrace with the well- 
managed border, from which 
rise hollyhocks, dahlias, and sun- 
flowers, while below there is a 
wealth of gay blossoms in every 
season of the year. Masses of 
beautiful climbers clothe the grey 
old stone. Indeed, wherever we 
go at Levens we are greeted by 
flowers in profusion, which, as we 
say again, is proof that formal 
character is no bar to the gayer 
delights of the garden. 

Levens has also a_ beautiful 
park, and one of our illustrations 
shows a view of the old bridge over 
the Kent. It is a delightfully pic- 
turesque scene. Here, then, at 
this quaint and interesting West- 
morland seat, are grass walks, 
beautiful flowery borders, an Copyright 
ancient bowling green, a charming 
park with a fine avenue of oaks a mile in length, and noble 
individual trees of oak, sycamore, beech, chestnut, and elm. 

In truth, Levens Ha'l is unique and offers many distinct 
characters. It has the advantages that belong to a glorious 


EKEL-SPEARING 


HE spearing of eels in the mud of a canal is a business 

that becomes heroic only when done on the heroic scale. 

In the country of coa!-pits and brick-fields there often 

are big canals, and an annual business of some moment in certain 
regions consists in the letting off cf the water, so that the canal 
runs nearly dry, and the spearing of the eels which may then be 
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country, which add so much to the beauty of its park, and 
it has a garden gay with flowers throughout the year, 
yet more famous still for the historic trees clipped by the 
topiary hand. 


CANAL. 


stamped out of the mud. This mud is 0. charmingly tenacious 
consistency, of the hue of pitch and the smell of something a 
deal worse. ‘* Dark as pitch, and smells of cheese,” as the 
phrase was rendered historical by the gentleman who looked into 
the cupboard and believed himself to be looking out on ii starry 
night, expresses only faintly the delightful combination of hue 
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and odour; but both are harmless. The hue is due only to the 
sediment of coal dust, the odour to the flavour of decaying 
weeds. So in this atmosphere, really innocuous though redolent 
of microbes, the great business begins of stamping up and down 
the canal between the lock gates until the eels are in a state of 
wild movement, believing, in all human probability, that it is the 
end of the world at hand. 

They are incredibly evasive, and the whole performance 
forcibly suggests the hunting of the otter ona small scale. There 
is always a crowd on the bank. It is not everyone that is 
provided with waders, and even with these it is possible to go so 
deep in the soft ooze that it may overflow the wader’s waist and 
flood all his nether man with its sable hue and unsavoury o¢7or. 
But waders, of course, are only the luxury of a boy or twe from 
the big house. For the most part, and for the most active work, 
the sportsmen are sons of the soil, the black soil, to wi.om 
immersion in the sooty ooze is but an embrace of their mother 
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VASES AT LEVENS HALL. 


earth, and they pay it no more regard. They form a line, armed 
with eel-spears and landing nets, across the canal, and, stamping 
thigh deep in the mud, march steadfastly, prodding here and there 
at the eels trying to escape them by diving back, by boring into 
the mud at either side, or going straight ahead away from them. 
For one prod of the spear that brings up an eel there are a dozen 
that miss the mark. The little crowd on shore, high up on the 
canal’s banks, have a post of vantage whence they can prospect 
both up and down, and shout to the spearmen and the retiarii 
in the ooze that an eel is to be seen here or there. And it is 
singular that an eel so seen is never by any chance of the 
ordinary size. He is always acclaimed as a “ great big fellow ’— 
albeit, on being barbed by the quadrant fork he invariably appears 
as a fellow of just the average size. An occasional one of 
plethoric dimensions may be lugged out of a hole beneath a 
derelict and decrepit barge, where he has taken refuge, but 
somehow these big fellows rarely care to trust themselves in 
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mid-stream. It is not at the first march up the length between 
the locks that the eels begin to show their true numbers. They 
lie hidden while they may. But when the whole space of the 
canal has been churned up into a composition like a black dose, 
then the eels seem to lose their heads, as they have lost their 
known havens of safety, and rush about so incontinently as to 
give the spearmen a good chance. Then it is that the real fun 
of the fair begins; the spear dashes grow wild and frequent, and 
in the excitement it is lucky if some unfortunate does not get a 
spear well planted in his foot. 

All this whilc the eel-spearing proper will be diversified by 
the capture of fish of divers kinds, such as perch, pike, roach, 
and so on. Some will be impaled on the spears, and others 
will be picked up dead where they have been stranded by 
the letting down of the water, or choked by its thick black- 
ness as it ran low. So there is constantly a chucking out 
of these corpses, which will be deemed quite edible by the 
country-folk, on either side the 
canal, with little heed whether 
they fly into the faces of the 
onlookers. 

All such missile insults are 
to be taken in good part, for 
it is a scene of fun in which 
all partakers have to be cheery. 
It is full of its comic incidents, 
Comic enough it is to see the 
struggles of those on the bank 
whose business it is to take the 
eels from off the spears and put 
them into the sack brought for 
the purpose. ‘Out of” the spears 
would be rather the phrase to 
use for it, for these eel-spears are 
not just what their name would 
seem to suggest, as if they were like 
lances. Rather they are long 
poles with spades at the end, the 
spade’s blade being cut with 
serrated slits. 

Driven into the mud, this blade 
receives the unfortunate eel into 
the slits, where it is held firmly 
fixed by the saw teeth. Now 
taking an eel from a thing like 
this and putting it into a sack 
is not a matter to be done lightly 
or with ease. It needs a special 
knowledge, and this special know- 
ledge seems to consist chiefly in 
recognition of the fact that though 
your fingers cannot easily hold 
an eel your teeth can. So these 
valiant sportsmen of the black 
country, so soon as they have 
got an eel off the spear’s teeth, 
make all haste to insert an end 
of him—it really does not matter 
which, but preferably the tail, as 
being the smaller—between their 
own teeth, where they hold him 
ina firm grip till it is convenient 
to transfer him to the sack. You 
must realise that the eel is no 
docile, peaceful agent in all this, 
but has teeth of his own too, 
which he can use. And even if 
it be only the tail of him that 
is free, this, if you release it 
from your hand and let it flap 
at will, will give your face 
some smacks that will leave it 
plentifully anointed with — the 
black ooze, an occasion of most Homeric laughter to all 
onlookers. 

“It’s baint the first eel by many a one that I’ve had between 
my teeth,” said one excellent fellow to the squire, ‘and you'll 
mind the time, squire, when one had hold of me by the cheek.” 
(I cannot attempt to reproduce his North Country mode of 
speech.) 

This fellow was a character. When he opened his mouth 
a laugh came on the faces of the crowd even before he spoke a 
word, and he was fond of telling you, as if the information was 
likely to come in handy, which was the most comfortable 
gaol in all the Midland Counties. There was not one that he 
had not tried, and he gave the palm, without hesitation. to a 
certain one which | feel it would be invidious to name. With a 
velveteen jacket, a great eel between his teeth, a red handker- 
chief knotted round his neck, and a shrewd rascally face that 
attracted your sympathy, this fellow, most noted of poachers, 
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most invaluable counsellor whether your quarry was eels or 
pheasants, remains clearly photographed on the mental plate. 

If you hear of eel-spearing on this wise to be done in your 
neighbourhood, by all means go to see it, and take your stand by 
preference on the windward side of the canal. 








Stevenson has been committed to the earth of a Samoan hilltop, 

some courage is required to say that it is yet uncertain how much 
of his work will be immortal. Ile was, in truth, a man of such brilliant 
and fascinating personality that he was loved by all who knew him; those who 
knew him best were, almost to a man and a woman, persons whose opinions 
influenced the opinion of the world ;_ his splendid work was done in the face of 
difficulties, physical and financial, which found a ready sympathy on all hands. 
All that tended to promote he:o-worship, to blind the sense of proportion. It 
Is only right to be on guard again.t this feeling, to remember that vixere fortes 
ante Agememnona, Personally, while it is quite impossible for any man to enjoy 
Stevenson’s books more than I do, although there may be those who understand 
him better, Iam disposed to think that the world fell into exaggerated enthusiasm as 
to the true position of this gifted and many-sided man. But then I never knew 
him personally, or, indeed, half so intimately as now, after lingering over the two 
volumes of ‘*The Letters of Rokert Louis Stevenson to His Family and Friends,” 
published by Mr. Methuen, and selected and edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
After reading these letters, with the memory of all the books fresh and green, 
one feels the justice of this beautiful and sympathetic judgment of his. lifelong 
friend : 

‘* Again, it is said that in every poet there must- be something of the woman 
—the receptivity, the emotional nature. If to be impressionable in the 
extreme, quick in sympathy and feeling, ardent in attachment, and full of pity 
for the weak and suffering, is to be womanly, Stevenson was certainly all 
those ; he was even like a woman in being dprléaxpus, easily moved to tears at 
the touch of pity or affection, or even at any specially poignant impression of 
Art or beauty. But yet it any one word were to be chosen for the predominant 
quality of his character and example, I suppose that word would be manly. In 
all his habits and instincts he was the least effeminate of men ; and effeminacy, 
Or aught approaching sexlessness, was perhaps the only quality in man with 
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which he had no patience. In his gentle and complying nature there were 
strains of iron tenacity and will. He had both kinds of physical courage—the 
active, delighting in danger, and the passive, unshaken in endurance. In the 
moral courage of facing situations and consequences, of cheerful self-discipline 
and readiness to pay for faults committed, of outspokenness, admitting of no 
ambiguous relations and clearing away the clouds from human intercourse, I 
have not known his equal. His great countryman, Scott, as this book will 
prove, was not more manfully free from artistic jealousy or the least shade of 
irritability under criticism, or more modestly and unfeignedly inclined to 
exaggerate the qualities of ‘other people’s work and to underrate those of his 
own. His severest critic was always himself; the next most severe, those of his 
own household and intimacy, whose love made them jealous lest he should fall 
short of his best; for he lived in an atmosphere of love, indeed, but not of 
flattery.” 

The letters are indeed an endless delight, keen, quick, sympathetic, 
sparkling, full of versatile interest, and one envies Mr. Henley, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. Colvin, and Mr. Henry James, who were the most frequent 
recipients of them. Sometimes he would break out into bubbling verse, of which 
the following is a good sample, written to Mr. Dew Smith; 


‘* Figure me to yourself, I pray— 
A man of my peculiar cut— 
Apart from dancing and deray, 
Into an alpine valley shut. 


‘* Shut in a kind of damned hotel, 
Discountenanced by God and man ; 
The food ?—Sir, you would do as well 
To cram your belly full of bran. 


‘* The company? Alas, the day 
That I should dwell with such a crew, 
With devil anything to say, 
Nor anyone to say it to ! 


‘‘ The place? Although they call it Platz, 
I will be bo'd and state my view ; 
It’s not a place at all—and that’s 
The bottom verity, my Dew. 


‘‘ There are, as I will not deny, 

Innumerable inns; a road ; 

Several Alps indifferent high ; 
The snow’s invio'able abode. 


‘¢ Eleven English parsons, all 
Entirely inoffensive ; four 
True human beings—what I call 
Human—the deuce a cipher more.” 


There is more ; but this will serve. It is eminently Stevensonian, especially in 
its use of one out-of-the-way word, ‘‘deray,” for the meaning of which you must 
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go to ** Wandering Wullie’s Tale” in ‘* Redzauntlet,” and havinz got there 
you must guess the meaning from the context. Taken as a whole the letters 
reflect his every mood ani many of his flashing thoughts at every period of his 
all too brief career; first in student days, then from France, then from America, 
whither he went penniless, content to use literature as a staff, and for the sake of 
the woman whcm he jloved ; then from Bournemouth, wi.ere he Lore an invalid 
life ‘with infinite swectness and 
patience.” Again he sought the States, 
this time for health’s sake, but found it 
not, but found himself quite inconveni- 
ently famous. But it was not until he got 
to Samoa that he began really to enjoy 
life asa planter, po.itician, and man of 
letters. The letters from there are a 
delight ; here is part of one of them: 

“IT have so huge a desire to know 
exactly what you are doing, that 1} 
suppose I should tell you what I am 
doing by way of example. J have a 
room now, a part of the twelve-foot 
verandah sparied-in, at the m. st. inac- 
cessi.le end of the house. Daily I see 
the sunrise out of my bed, whic. I still 
value as a tonic, a perpetual tun‘ng-fork, 
a look of God's face once in the day. At 
six my breakfast comes up to me here, 
and I work till eleven. if I am quite 
well, I sometimes go out and bathe in 
ihe river before lunch—twelve. In the 
afternoon I generally work again, now 
alone drafting, now with Kelle dictating. 
Dinner is at six, and I am often in bed 
Ly eight ; this is supposing me to stay at 
home. But I must often be away, some- 
times all day long, sometimes till tweive, 
one, or two at night, when you might see 
me coming home to the sleeping house, 
sometimes in a trackless darkness, some- 
times with a glorious tropic moon, every- 
thing drenched with dew—unsaddling 
and creeping to bed ; and you would no 
longer be surprised that I live out in this 
country, and not in Bournen:outh—in 
bed.” 

But all the time, fast as he was 
making money, he spent it fast too, and ' 
was haunted by anxiety and disappoint- A. Esmé Collins. MRS. 
ment : 


**Come to think of it, Gosse, I believe the main distinction is that you , 


have a family growing up around you, and I ama childless, rather bitter, very 
clear-eyed, blighted youth. I have, in fact, lost the path that makes it easy and 
natural for you to descend the hil. [| am going at it straight, and where I have 
to go down is a precipice.” 
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The lady whose portrait is reproduced here must have been much amus-d 
when she found that ‘* A World in a Garden” (Dent), by R. Neish, had been 
reviewed as the work of a man. It was rather an ignorant mistake, for the work 
of Mis. Neish, much of it unmistakably and properly feminine, is becoming quite 
well known. In this volume, which has the rae merit of not being quite like 
any othe: book, she assumes the part of a bachelor uncle bringing up a bright 
nephew in a Northern garden, and 
through the whole runs the story of the 
development of the child’s character. 
The story ends. sadly, and more than 
sadly. The laddie whom one has learnt 
to love for his winning ways and his 
naif childish questions about the great 
mysteries of life, falls ill of scarlet fever, 
and goes blind, and dies. It is comfort- 
ing to hope thatas Mrs. Neish has never 
been an uncle, and is not at all likely 
to become one, the whole story may 
have no sort of relation to real life. Yet 
there is a melancholy and heart-broken 
ring about the concluding pages which 
seems to argue experience of some great 
sorrow. For the rest I am inclined to 
describe the book as an agreeable mis- 
cellany of open-air philosophy, with a 
little religion of the Nature-worship type 
in it, and a good dea! of pleasant descrip- 
tion and evidence of sympathy with 
Nature. Also the child character in 
its development is well and lightly 
touched. Moreover,. Mrs. Neish has 
the gift of expression. For example, 
‘«the pale wild roses ” are ‘* the despised 
parents of the garden roses, and always 
seem to me like a man who has over- 
educated his children, and is scorned 
in consequence ” It is a pretty conceit, 
and near enough to accuracy not to jar. 
Mrs. Neish clearly loves her North 
Country home, with its rustic scenes, 
its flowers, its wood, and its babbling 
burn ; and well she may, for apparently 
she has the rare good fortune to live 
near one of the woods, all too few now, 
where the lily of the valley still lingers 
in a wild state. Witness this passage: 
‘« May 15th. —The hawthorn is beg‘nning 
to flower in the lanes, and the white 
lilies of the valley, half hidden by their long leaves, are thick in the wood, and 
fill the air with their rich but delicate scent. How different these wild lilies 
are to the hothouse lily of the valley, with its giant forced ball. I bent over these 
dear woodland flowers, and stooped low to inhale their fragrance ever near.” 
These absolutely feminine sentences occur in a book attributed to a man ! 


Forest Hunting with the Royal Buckhounds. 


T was a fine October morning when a small Loy on a pony 
trotted up to the meet of the Queen’s Hounds at Ascot 
Heath. Charles Davis was. still huntsman, and the 

impression made by his clear-cut, handsome old face and beautiful 
seat on his horse has never been effaced. The old huntsman’s 
day was nearly over, and even then most of the work was done 
by his first whipper-in and successor, Harry King. Looking 
back into the past, it seems that the hounds were bigger than 
those used now, and this was really the case. The pack had 
been built up 
from the old 
Goodwood 
sort, but the 
pedigree of 
a favourite 
hound, of 
which the 
portrait is in 
the possession 
of the writer, 
shows that 
the Belvon 
blood had 
been called 
upon to give 
fashion even 
then. In the ' 

present day \ 
the well-bred, 
good-looking - os 
pack, which = So & é 
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THE ROYAL HOUNDS 


HeraTu, combines the most fashionable strains of blood of the day. 
The prospect is much the same now as twenty-five years ago, and 
not even the houses which have sprung up can take away the wild 
beauty of the scenery. Asa rule, when stag-hunting, it is better 
to make-believe a little, and not to see the stag uncarted ; but just 
for once, having an Australian stranger to lionise, we will go to see 
the ceremony of Uncartinc. The picture shows the deer-cart 
with its two partitions. There is, perhaps, another deer behind 
that lattized door. The one destined for the chase bounds lightly 
out, gives a 
joyous bound 
or two on 
recovering its 
freedom, and 
canters slowly 
off into the 
forest. Now 
wait for 
Iomin. or so, 
and go back 
to the hounds, 
which will be 
Movine OFF. 
They know as 
well as we do 
what is com- 
ing, and it is 
only their 
natural dig- 
nity, and a 
little disci- 
pline, too, 
which __ pre- 
vents them 
from uttering 
a joyous howl 
and _ dashing 


ON ASCOLY HEATH. Copyright forward in the 
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direction of the cart. As it is, 
they trot along, waving their 
sterns and looking wistfully up 
at Comyns. The instant he 
speaks they dash forward, and 
in the picture of Layinc On 
note the rather light-coloured 
hound lashing his stern and 
snuffing and whimpering with 
just the sound your spaniels 
give when, after a hard day’s 
work, they dream the chase 
over again. Note, too, how 
the others are driving forward 
with all the wonderful dash of 
the high-bred foxhound to 
share the mysterious and 
ecstatic joy which seems to 
thrill hounds at the first touch 
of the scent. Then comes the 
chorus strong and full, or 
weaker and more doubtful, as 
the scent lies well or not. For 
a moment the pack carries a 
head, but soon strings out in 
the way that tells us that we 
have stag and not fox hefore 
us. The chorus, so delightful 
to the sportsman’s ear, rises 
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and falls, and we may feel Photo, UNCARTING. Copyright 
some sympathy with the 

delighted exclamation of the old-time squire on hearing a well- of dogs; she draws out her notes like my old Toler.” Nor does 
known public singer, ‘‘ I never heard anything better but a cry the music of the pack anyw!ere sound more delightfully than 
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Photo, LAYING ON. 


among the changing bracken 
and the tmany-tinted trees of 
an autumn at Windsor. But 
it is necessary to keep well 
within touch of hounds in the 
forest, or you might find your- 
self with nothing but the 
beauties of Nature to contem- 
plate, so swiftly does the chase 
pass out of one’s ken. But, 
hark! hounds have turned; the 
deer, as is often the case, is 
running a ring to begin with, 
and we can afford to watch 
and enjoy the picture of the 
hunt disappearing down A 
Misty Gave, the peculiar 
mystery of the October 
atmosphere in the woods 
giving a charm to the many- 
coloured’ leaves, with the dots 
of scarlet of the men’s coats, 
the light of the grey horses, 
and, still beyond all, the echo- 
ing music of the pack—that 
modern ‘pied piper’? which 
all must needs follow when 
they hear it. This is the 
picturesque side of forest hunt- 
ing. which we may enjoy, for 
hounds are ringing round to 
us. But as they reach us, 
and the pack pours over the 
ride, hesitates, and then dashes 
on through the bracken, we 
will keep as close as a handy 
horse—none other is suitable 
for the forest—will let us, and 
enjoy that which Lord Althorp, 
in the height of his political 
power and success, said was 
the greatest pleasure he knew 
‘to see sporting dogs work.” 

The deer in the forest will set 
hounds many a puzzle, and 
they may have to work every- 
inch of the way. Scent varies 
very much in Windsor Woods. 
Thus nowhere do you _ see 





_ staghounds to such advantage 


asin forest hunting. The pack 
can be handled like  fox- 
hounds. On the other hand, 
hard riding is, of course, 
absent; but the hunting is, so 
to speak, morenatural. A stag 
released in the open has to be 
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eats OUT INTO THE OPEN COUNTRY. Copyright, 


studied and considered. You must not hustle him or take advantage 
of him, or the run will be soon over. Indeed, a good pack of 
hounds can run up to most deer in half-an-hour or so. If, then; 
the hounds are stopped there will be a run, for a deer with his 
second wind will go fast and far, Nevertheless, deer vary in 
their characters like hounds and horses. There was one in 
Charles Davis's time that would only run if he was enlarged at 
Bracknell, and another which went straight away and never let a 


Recollections of 


T is probable that steeplechasing was never going stronger 
than it was at the beginning of the seventies, before the 
general introduction of artificial courses and gate-money 

meetings, and when we used to take our sport in remote country 
districts and over rough-and-tumble natural countries. Of 
all these, about the only one left is that at Aintree, which, 
although very different now to what it was thirty years ago, is 





Prato, A MISTY GLADE. 





hound see him till he was tired, when he would take refuge in any 
outbuilding that was near by. In Her Majesty’s deer paddocks, 
where the deer are not tame, but wild, as everyone who goes in 
will soon find, are some twenty-one, each of which will, or 
perhaps we should say may, go out three times in a season. The 
Queen’s Hunt enjoys immense local popularity round Windsor, 
and its worst, perhaps its only real, danger is the increase of bricks 
and mortar and the increase of villas and small country houses. 


Steeplechasing.—-I I. 


still a right good steeplechase course, and one which requires a 
real genuine performer to negotiate its big upstanding fences in 
safety, and to stay over them as well. There are many horses 
in training who could jump it in their own time, no doubt, but 
few indeed who can race over it without either falling or tiring. 
And this is where the art of schooling a horse to jump big fences 
without tiring himself, and to jump them safely even when he 
is tired, comes in, a most 
important matter for anyone 
.o understand who essays to 
school or train steeplechasers 
To bea safe and reliable 
jumper, one who will never fall, 
bar accidents, and who will go 
on jumping even when beat, 
a horse must be properly 
schooled, so that he shall 
cover the greatest amount of 
ground with the minimum 
amount of effort, and be so 
balanced that, even if he do 
make a mistake, he will not 
come to grief. Such a_ horse 
was Congress, who I believe 
was never in his life ‘off his 
legs’ in public, and who, 
although he never actually 
won a Grand National, was on 
several occasions very near It, 
and made a grand effort to do 
so when he ran second to 
Austerlitz in 1877, with 
12st. 7lb. in the saddle. This 
was a grand horse, one of 
the very best chasers any 
Copyright man ever saw, up to any 
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reasonable weight, a safe conveyance over any country, and 
able to go on jumping as long as he could raise a trot. He 
was by Compromise out of Countess, by Slane, and was bred, I 
believe, in South Wales, where so many good steeplechas: rs 
used to come from in those days. He began his career in a 
small way, by winning little hunt steeplechases at local meetings 
in his own country, but he afterwards became the property of 
that best of all judges of a cross-country horse, Captain Machell, 
for whom he won many races, and used often to be ridden by 
Lord Melgund (Mr. Rolly), now Lord Minto, Governor-General 
of Canada. 

As I have just said, an extraordinary number of good 
chasers used to be bred in South Wales, which I account for 
partly by the fact that there were a lot of very sporting farmers in 
that part of the country in those days, most of whom kept a 
useful old brood mare or two of well-known jumping blood for 
the express purpose of breeding a steeplechaser, or at worst a 
high-class hunter. I used to know many of these mares in ola 
days, and one of them especially, because I happened to buy two 
of her children, both of whom won steeplechases, and the best of 
whom won a very good race indeed, and, but for- an accident, 
which prevented his starting, would probably have been a 
“Liverpool” winner as well. Both these horses could jump any 
country in the world, and could stay for ever, whilst everything 
that their dam ever bred was a winner. Unfortunately, National 
Hunt legislation has killed all these old-fashioned hunt meetings ; 
farmers and hunting men have no encouragement nowadays to 
keep this class of mare, and horses of this sort are no longer 
bred in South Wales or in any other part of the country that I 
know of. 

Another reason, as I have always believed, why that par- 
ticular district turned out so many accomplished chasers was the 
fact that horses bred there usually begaa their education in the 
hunting-field and over banks. ‘there is nothing like hunting to 
make a horse take an interest in jumping and learn to get over a 
country with the smallest amount of effort, and therefore without 
tiring, whilst banks afford the best of all schooling, since to 
gallop over them with ease and safety a horse must be properly 
balanced, with his hind legs well under him, and anything that 
has ever won over banks can usually be trusted to take care of 
himself anywhere. For the same reason horses schooled in 
Ireland are usually better and safer jumpers than those who have 
been educated over sloped hurdlesin England. The unfortunate 
thing is that these old-fashioned banking races are now a thing 
of the past—except in Ireland, where the English National Hunt 
Committee has no jurisdiction—and the same class of horse is 
no longe: bred in the districts which used once to give us so many 
horses of t. * Congress stamp. 

The late Mr. W. R. H. Powell, thei: Master of the Pem- 
brokeshire Hounds, was at that time a very successful Welsh 
sportsman, and used to breed a great number of winners of 
jumping races, though of late years he fell into the fatal practice 
of keeping his young stock shut up in too small paddocks, with 
the inevitable result that they never learnt to use themselves, 
and the Maesgwynne chasers deteriorated sadly in consequence. 
His son-in-law, the late Squire ‘“ Billy’’ Roch, was also a rare 
good sportsman, who lived at Butter Hill, in Pembrokeshire 
(Maesgwynne is in Carmarthenshire), and had a brother in the 
“Gunners,” a remarkably fine horseman, who used to win soldiers’ 
yaces with such useful animals as Rufina, Jerry, and others, 
mostly bred in Pembrokeshire. 

The mention of this last-named sportsman reminds me of a 
very comic scene which I witnessed, many years ago now, ata 
meeting not a hundred miles from London. He had two: horses 
running in the same race, a three-mile steeplechase. One of 
these had just run second in an important steeplechase, and 
naturally started a hot favourite, though the other, to whom no one 
ever gave a thought, had shown himself at home to be much the 
better of the two at the weights. The owner rode the favourite ; 
whilst he himself, the rider of the outsider, and the friends of both 
naturally had their money down on the latter. Away went the 
favourite, making strong running, with the other waiting patiently 
behind him, his rider naturally supposing that he could go 
up whenever he liked. Unf rtunately, it had been raining for 
days, the mud was up to the horses’ hocks, and those concerned 
had not reckoned on the difference ‘‘dirt’”” makes. The second 
string, who had won the home gallop on. good going, was 
helpless in the heavy ground, whereas the other fairly revelled in 
it, and the further .hey went the further he left his field behind, 
until, when the rider of the one expected to win tried to go up to 
the leader, he found his mount dead beat, and hardly able to raise a 
canter. In fact, he jumped the last two fences almost from a 
walk, and the fact that he did so without falling is an instance of 
what I have just been preaching, namely, that if a horse has 
been properly schooled, and jumps in the right form, he will 
ever, under any circumstances, fall, unless brought down by 
another. In the meantime, the deep going, and the pace set by 
the favourite, had settled everything else, and. althougli the last- 
named won as‘he liked, he was so tired himself that a nigger 
minstrel ran beside him for the last hundred yards smacking 
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him on the quarters with his banjo. This was Jerry, a Welsh- 
bred horse by Frederick out of Jessy, by Ascot (h.-b.), a good 
honest chaser of the old stamp, for whom no country was too 
big and no distance too far, and who ran second to Scots Grey for 
the Bristol Royal Steeplechase in 1874. This same Scots Grey 
was a great and gallant horse, whom nothing would drive from a 
fence when his head was fairly set to it. He was by Claret, and 
bred, I believe, in Ireland, and was named after the 2nd Dragoons, 
or Royal Scots Greys, to which famous regiment, one of the old 
‘‘Union Brigade” at Waterloo, his owner, Major Browne, 
belonged. 

Those whom I have just mentioned, namely, Mr. Powell, 
the brothers Roch, Mr. Morris Owen, who owned some very 
useful horses about that time, as also Mr. * Reggie” Herbert, 
Sir Morgan Crofton, Colonel Lindsay, Sir C. Wolseley, and 
Mr. F. C. Morgan, were all going very strong on the Welsh 
circuit about this time; whilst Messrs. Hitching, Mansfield, and 
G. Dodson, the owner of that good horse Goldfinder, who won 
the big steeplechase at the first Sandown Park Meeting in 1875, 
usually had something a bit.out of the common in training; and 
among the best-known local talent in the saddle were cheery Captain 
‘* Bobby” Thomas (Mr. Trewent”), Joe Rudd, Mr. Hugh 
Owen, the Holmans, Mr. “ Jack” Goodwin, Pope, Mr. Flutter, 
Captain Holyoake, and that curious character G. Sly. That 
grand cross-country horseman, Mr. Tom Pickernell (‘ Mr. 
Thomas”), Mr. E. C. Wilson, and the famous Mr. ‘ Garry” 
Moore were also occasionally seen in the saddle at the Welsh 
meetings, and altogether there was plenty of good sport to be 
enjoyed in that part of the world in the good old days, when we 
rode schooled horses over natural countries, and counted not on 
the day when steeplechasing would leave these latter for the 
circus tracks and the artificial fences of the present time. Even 
in those days, however, there was one enclosed and artificial 
course, namely, that at Woodside, near Croydon, and as this 
merits mention in any article on old-time steeplechasing, by reason 
of the many good horses that won races over it in the days of its 
prosperity, I shall begin my next article by referring to a few of 
the most famous steeplechases which took place there during the 
period of which I am now writing. Outpost. 
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I T is to be anticipated with some confidence that the ‘* Life and Letters of 























Sir John Millais,” by his son J, G. Millais (Methuen), will very soon be 

the subject of more or less acrimonious discussion. To me, writing on 
the day on which the book is nominally given to the public, it appears fairly « 
plain that a good many of the reviews emanate from the particular class of writers 
against whom a large part of the book is an attack, That is what one might 
expect in the o1d.nary course of things. The life ofa great artist, who was also 
the leader of a stirring movement in the world of art, is laid on an editor’s table. 
He, very naturally, sends it to his art critic for review. The said art critic finds 
that he and his fellows are the subject of invective a’most as fierce as that which 
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HOGARTHIAN CHARACTERS IN A WITNESS-BOX. 


(Drawn at the age of seven years.) 





wounded actors ard playwrights occasionally pour upon the heads of dramatic 
critics. They retaliate, not unnaturally, with the fine old crusted saying 
about genus irratibile poctarum, and a few of them go so far as to say that 
the two volumes are ill put together. On this last point they are, of course, 
entitled to their opinion, as others dre to the contrary view, and the others, I 
think, will be in the majority, Certainly, no book for many a long day has 
appealed to me with so much of sharp and personal interest. But the genus 
irritabile argument or taunt will not serve, and for this reason. Millis was the 
greatest of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhvod. Asa young man he ran a downri_ht 
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HUNTING SCENE. 


(Drawn at the age of twelve jears.) 


tilt against the conventional theories of the art and the art criticism of the 
day. He was, as it seems to us now, grossly misunderstood at the outset. The 
things which were written about ‘*Christ in the Carpenter’s Snop,” and others 
of his early pictures, seem to us now almost inconceivab'e and incredible in their 
stupidity and crassness. But he, and his son who draws the indictment for him, 
are not content to accuse the art critics of mere stupidity. That would be 
nothing ; all things which are new have to meet criticism of that kind ; all the 
generations which follow a‘ter the new idea has triumphed think they would have 
been wiser; each one of them is engaged in crying down some new idea of its 
own day in the same old insensate fashion which it deplores. But the charge 
here is graver. It is of corruption and corrupt motive, and in one case the ‘¢i’s ” 
are dotted and the ‘‘t’s” are crossed in a very precise and definite fashion. — It 
might have becn better that the thing should not have been done at all. Life is 
a great deal less troublesome when there are no personalities in it. But the 
personalities having been let loose, a sneer does not dispose of them. 

Personalities apart, this is an entirely deligh:ful book ; and perhaps the 
most precious parts of it are those early chapters in which it is shown that the 
young Millais was, more completely perhaps than any boy of all time, a born 
painter, He is the perfect examp e of the infant prodigy who does not turn out 
badly. He was barely out of his short frocks and into his little trousers before 
he drew  pictures—showing not 
only a power ani a wealth of 
ideas, but also a_ finish—which 
were one and all astonishing. 
Some of these, by the courtesy of 
the publisher, we are able to 
produce. There is only one word 
for them—they are wonderful. As 
we read on there is sheer jovin the 
boyishness of the beautiful child. 
He was no dreamer; he was 
vigorous ; and from the beginning 
he showed that taste for outdoor 
pursuits and matters of natural 
history which distinguished him in 
later life. The beginning of his 
artistic career was a triumph, In 
1838 the students of the Academy 
learned that little curly-headed 
Millais, not yet twenty years old, 
had won the gold medal for a set 
of drawings from the antique, and 
shortly aterwards began that 
association with Holman Hunt and 
D. G. Rossetti which was the 
foundation o the P.R.B. How 
much each of them had to do 
with it Milais told his son in 
later years. 

‘*T doubt very much,” he 
said, ** whether any man ever gets 
the credit of being quite square 
and above board about his life 
and work. The public are like 
sheep. They follo.. each other in 
admiring what they don’t under- 
stand (omne ignotum pro magnifico), 
and rarely take a man at what he 
is worth. If you affect a mysterious 
air, and are clever enough to 
conceal your ignorance, you stand 
a fair chance of being taken for a 
wiser man than you are; but 
if you talk frankly and freely 
of yourself and your work, as you know 1 do, we odds are that any silly 
rumour you may fail to contradict wil be accepted as true. That is 
just what has happened to me. The papers are good enough to speak 
of me as a typical English artist ; but beciuse in my eirly days I saw a good 
deal of Rossetti—tie mysterious and un-English Rossetti-—they assume thit my 
pre-Raphaelite impulses in pursuit of light and truth were due to him, All 
nonsense! Mv pictures woud have been exactly the same if I had never seen 
or heard of Rossetii. I liked him very much when we first met, believing him 
to be (as perhaps he was) sincere in his desire to further our aims—Hunt’s and 
mine—but I always liked nis brother William much better. D. G. Rossetti, 
you must understand, was a queer fellow, and impossible as a booa companion, 
so dogmatic and irrita le when opposed. His aims and ideals in art were also 
widely different from ours, and it was not long before he drifted away from us 
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to follow his own peculiar fancies. What they were may be seen from his 
subsequent works. They were highly imaginative and original, and not without 
elements of beauty, but they were not Nature. At last, when he presented for 
our admiration the young women which have since become the type of 
Rossettianism, the public opened their eyes in amazement. ‘ And this,’ they 
said, ‘is pre-Raphaelitism !’ It was nothing of the sort. The pre-Raphaelites 
had but one idea—to present on canvas what they saw in Nature; and such 
productions as these were absolutely foreign to the spirit of their work. ° 

‘«¢ The only one of my pictures that I can think of as showing what is called 
the influence of Rossetti is the ‘ Isabella,’ in which some of the vestments were 
worked out in accordance with a book of medizeval costumes which he was kind 
enough to lend me. It was Hunt, not Rossetti, whom I habitually consulted in 
case of doubt. He was my intimate friend and companion ; and though at the 
time I am speaking of all my religious subjects were chosen and composed by 
inyself, I was always gl d to hear what he had to say about the», and not 
infrequently to act upon his « ‘tions. We were working to ether then, and 
constantly criticised each others pictures.” 

But this was spoken later. At the time the pre-Raphaelites were 
Ishmaelites, and they had a bitter struggle for mere liveliho d, to say nothing of 
fame. Take for example that exquisite picture ‘Christ in the House of His 
Pa ents,” which everybody knows and loves. Of that the 77mes wrote: ‘Mr, 
Milliis’s principal picture is, to speak plainly, revolting,” and Maga stigmatised 
it as ‘‘ugly, graceless, and unpleasant.” ‘* Ferdinand Lured ly Ariel” was 
actually refused by the dealer who had commissioned it. Until 1851, when 
Mr. Ruskin came round to pre-Raphaelitism, the brotherhood had not a chance, 
Still the newspaper campaign continued, and in 1859 the man who had already 
painted, amongst other pictures, ‘‘ The Woodman’s Daughter,” ‘*‘ Mariana,” 
“‘The Huguenot,” “The Order of Release,” ‘Autumn Leaves,” ‘ Sir 
Isumbras,” and a score beside, was fain to write thus after gong to the private 
view : 

‘* April 29th.—I have just come from the private view. To tell you the 
truth, I think it likely I shall not sell one of the pictures. The clique has been 
most successful against me this year, and few people look at my work. Ruskin 
was there looking at ‘ The Nuns,’ and Tom Taylor, who said nothing. Every. 
where I hear of the infamous attempts to destroy me (the truth is, these pictures 
are not vulgar enough for general appreciation). However, I must wait, for I 
don’t know what the Press will say yet. Seeing that there is such a stronz 
uttercurrent against me it is possible they may lift me up. 

‘* Gambart was there, and several dealers, but none spoke to me. They are 


“not anxious to /ook into my eyes just now, and no wonder! Reade is sitting 


beside me as I write this. The fact of the matter is I am out of fashion, 
There will doubtless be a reaction, but the state of affairs in the art world is at 
present too critical to admit of a good reward for all my labours. This is rather 
trying to me, I confess, after all my slavery, but it will account to you for my 
want of belief in the profession. You see, nobody knows anything about Art, 
so one is all at sea. The failures are most terriile in London just now, and 





PIZARRO SEIZING THE INCA OF PERU. 


(First exhibited Picture—Executed at the age of sixteen years.) 


things look very bid. What will become of Art I don’t know. — It will not Le 
worth following if I cannot sell pictures such as these. Iam sorry I have no 
good news for you, dear, but the luok-out is anything but refreshing.” 

The reaction came of course, but the pathos of these early struggles is none 
the less, but rather the greater, and it is mournful to think of the difference 
between the prices which Millais actually received for his works and those 
which they fetched in the market afterwards, to say nothing of the huze receipts 
from engravings. But his life had its compensations. -He had probably the 
most beaut ful group of children to his credit ever owned by living man. He 
was always do:ng kin Inesses, especially to brother artists, not ostentatiously, but 
quietly and effectually. He had a host «f the most delirntful frien 1s that ever 
man enjoyed—Holman Hunt, Charles and Wilkie Collins, Arthur Hughes, 
Thackeray, Frederick Leighton, Anthony Trollope, Charles Reade, William 
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Vernon Harcourt (as lawn tennis payer), Tom Taylor, Fred Walker, Robert 
Browning, Frith, Lan l-eer, Gladstone (there is only one), Dickens, Carlyle, 
Lord James of Hereford, John Leech, Du Maurier—but one must not go on for 
ever. Also he had the priceless gift of an incurably boyish disposition, which 
burst out in all sorts of buoyant sayings. Above all he loved the country, and 
Mur:hly was a haven of rest and exercise to him. Perhaps my last extract, 
wh.ch comes under date 1881, may well be given to Murthly : 

«Except deer-stalking—and for this, as time went on, he felt himself 
getting a bit too old—Murthly had everything that a sportsman could desire. 
Though big |ags were not to be made, there was ample sport for two or three 
guns from August Ist to the end of January, and the variety of the game added 
greatly to the interest of the shooting. Besides pheasants, of which about 
1,000 were reared “sry year, from 300 to 600 brace of partridges were brought 
to bag each season. There was also first-rate wood shooting, including black 
game, woodcock, capercailzie, hares, rabbits, and roe deer ; and two little moors 
yielded about 150 brace of grouse. But what pleased us most of all was ‘ the 
Bog,’ situated in the midd’e of one of the grouse moors, and about three-quarters 
of a mile long, with another small bog some 800yds. away, where the duck, teal, 
and snipe could take refuge on.being disturbed. A large number of these birds 
always bred there, and after the first two or three weeks of shooting the places 
of thuse that had been killed were always filled by passing migrants wending 
their way south, so one frequently had just as good a day’s shooting on 
October Ist as on August 12th. it was a sight to see when the first shot of 
the season was fired among the water-fowl. In one moment over 1,000 
ducks and teal were in the air. Yet to shoot them was no easy task, as manv a 
keen sportsman found out to the lowering of his pride as a gunner. One noble 
lord, who was considered a good shot, told me himself that he had got rid of 
105 cartridges, and that his bag for the day was two partridges, both of which 
he killed with one shot. 

‘‘My father delighted in these jolly days at ‘the Bog,’ and, with his 
enthusiastic nature, expected everyone else to do so, no matter whether the 
misquitoes bit their legs or they got wet up to the middle and shot nothing. 
I can see him now as he used to squat behind his favourite whin bush, banging 
away to left and right, and occasionaily fetching down what he persisted in 
calling ‘the teal that at heaven’s gate sings.’ When he got a particularly tall 
one he was as pleased as a schoolboy, and would have been sorely disappointed 
if anyone had failed to rejoice with him ; but his delight in any success was 
always that of simple enthusiasm, absolutely free from any thought of swagger. 
If anyone else shot well he was the first to notice it, and many a time his 
hearty applause spoiled his own chance of a shot. 

‘This shooting at ‘the Bog,’ which took place once a week all through the 
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HE Upcher family hold much the same place in Norfolk 

in regard to shooting as the Lytteltons and Walkers do 

in the world of cricket. It is as certain as anything can 

be that an Upcher must be a good sportsman and a first-rate 

shot ; and to continue our cricketing simile, we may add that the 

head of the family is himself the greatest exponent of the game. 

The gentleman who holds this pleasant position is the present 

High Sheriff of Norfolk, Mr. H. M. Upcher, owner of Sheringham 

Park on one side of the county, and of East Hall, at Feltwell, 

bordering on the Fens, on the other side, Lynn Regis way. At 

the first he has one of the best woodcock coverts in Norfolk, 

and those connical oak-topped hills which tower above . 

coast at Sheringham give some of the prettiest pheasan: 

shooting and highest pheasants in the county. At East Hall, 
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season, Was not without ‘ts dangers, even to the most experienced sportsmen. 
In ore Grive the butts were placed in échelm, and being constructed of whin 
bushes on a whin-covered moor were not easily seen. Some few accidents, 
therefore, occurred there. One day a well-known sportsman fired straight into 
a whin bush, behind which my uncle (George Gray) was sitting extracting his 
cartridges. On another occasion my father himself, when firing at a blackcock, 
put an ounce of shot, at twenty yards, into the game-bag which covered the person 
of Master Bob Keay, the keeper’s son, who was quietly packing the game behind 
a tussock. But the most alarming occurrence within my experience happened in 
this wise: My father was in one of the !orward butts to the le.t, and I in one 
at the extreme end of the tog. I was getting most of the shooting, and as the 
drive was nearing the end, my father, seeing some sn'pe slipping away between 
us, moved down behind the bushes toa butt exictly opposite me, without telling 
me he had done so. By-and-! ye a snipe came along low, anc * killed it, when, 
to my horror, an incensed parent suddenly rose from behind a big whin bush in 
the line of my fire, and let go some red-hot words that one may hope were 
blot.ed out in another place, like Uncle Toby’s famous oath. Happily only 
two pellets had struck him, one on the forehead and the other on the chin, for 
if one of them had. touched his eye it would certa:‘nly have blinded him. A 
word of explanation satisfied him that the accident was due to himself alone ; 
and for the rest, what can you not forgive a min who has just tasted part of an 
ounce of No. 6? The only unpirdonable thing was the flippancy of a wretched 
punster who persisted in calling me ‘ Bayz-dad’ for the rest of the day. 

‘« The fishinz at Murthly was distinctly good. Though previous tenants 
and their friends had not caught more thin forty or fifty fish each season, my 
father got about that number each year to his own rod alone. Our best season 
was in 1890, when 120 fish were killed between August 22nd and October roth 
(no great number in compar:sn with takes in other rivers in Scotland), yet the 
average size of the sa'men is piobibly larger than that of any other river in the 
world, A photograph I have shows the result of a first-rate day by two rods, 
one on the upper aid one on the lower beat. Fifteen fish are here seen, with 
an average weight of 211b., the largest weighing 32I1b.’’ 

Surely this, in congenial company, was just the place for a big-framed, big- 
hearted, robust man. And, after all, his fate was not unenviable. He fought 
his own way to the very highest eminence in Art, he enjoyed life greatly even 
if he suffered greatly also—the capacity for enjoyment is commensurate with the 
capacity for suffering. He lived to see his fame established and his pictures 
growing better, as well as more famous, every year. And no man was ever 
better loved—except, perhaps, his predecessor—in the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy. Neither made a great fortune; both deserved one. But there are 
other and greater ends in life, which both of them achieved. 


East Hall, Feltwell.—lI. 


close to the home of the Newcome family, who maintained 
the sport of hawking after everyone else had forgotten it, 
he has some first-class partridge ground. It was here that 
the day’s shooting which we are enabled to illustrate and 
describe took place, on ground so typical of the district, and 
managed by such an expert at the business, that our readers 
will follow the details with the feeling that we are on somewhat 
classic ground. 

As at Holkham Lord Leicester manages the whole of 
the day’s strategy himself, so the Squire of Sheringham acts 
as general throughout, posting himself, when the actual 
shooting begins, on an outside wing, that he may the better 
watch the manceuvres of “ the party attacked.” |The latter get 
very little change out of any manoeuvres they indulge in, whether 
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by speed or breaking away, 
for the guns are all ‘ useful,” 
and many of them brilliant 
and the ‘squire himself, whom 
the Arabs of Palestine long 
ago christened “the father of 
two eyes,’ when he _ was 
collecting rare birds’ with 
Canon Tristram, has a fund of 
resource for any emergency 
which never fails. That, at 
least, is his reputation in 
Norfolk sport. His own 
views are that to succeed the 
host sacrifices himself to some 
extent. 

Driving is often laughed 
at, as if it only meant sending 
the keepers and beaters round 
and posting the guns. ‘* From 
my own point of view,” Mr. 
Upcher writes, “it will 
always be a failure unless 
you look after it yourself, and 
there is scarcely a minute in 
the day when the host can 
afford to relax his attention 
without bad results following. 
A man must not only know his 


ground accurately, but be ready, on the spur of the moment, for 
any or every emergency as it arises if he wishes to get the best 


results from a 
day’s driving and 
to show the birds 
properly. The 
position of the 
flanking beaters, 
or their walking 
too quickly, or 
a thousand and 
one things, may 
upset the coach. 
low many 
people think that 
driving is the 
same, whatever 
the ground! If 
anyone who is 
used to small 
enclosures tries 
his hand in a big 
open country he 
will soon find out 
the difference. 
Where the fields 
are small, the 
birds often come 
over fully intend- 
ing to alight in 


the next field; but in a big country they get up fully intending 
to fly half a mile and with speed to match, and the difference of 
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THEY COME AT LAST." 


pace is very soon seen. 


FIRST BIRD OVER. 
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A friend of mine who came down to 
shoot with me in our country of big enclosures soon found this 


0-0 ts and 
remarked to his 
next-door neigh- 


bour, ‘ This 
confounded 
fellow Upcher 


has taken to 
breeding his 
bards tos 
pace!’ 

“T well 
remember nearly 
the first time I 
saw __ partridge 
driving (not a 
hundred miles 
from Cam- 
bridge). The host 
armed his keeper 
with an old gun, 
loaded with ball, 
in which two 
holes were bored, 
which he thought 
would help to 
frighten the birds 
forward. It 
certainly 


frightened all the guns forward, for as soon as the weapon went 
off we promptly lay down in the ditch, while the bullets went 


shrieking and screaming over 
our heads.” 

Another extract from Mr. 
Upcher’s letter bears on the 
state of things disclosed this 
year in reference to the 
stealing of partridge eggs to 
stock manors at the expense 


of neighbours’ shooting : 
‘“The worst feature in the 
present day is the insane 


desire to beat the record. It 
makes a toil of a pleasure, 
kills real sport, and, worst 
of all, encourages poaching. 
When owners and hirers of 
shootings insist on making 
these enormous bags, in nine 
cases out of ten eggs are 
bought to increase the stock. 
Everyone knows that 
partridges will not lay in 
confinement, and _ everyone 
who buys eggs in the open 
markets is far more guilty of 
breaking the law than the man 
who is, or is not, fined for 
stealing them. There are no 
words too strong to describe 
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the wickedness of this de- 
moralising and unsportsman- 
like practice.” 

And now, having quoted 
the opinion of the High Sheriff 
of Norfolk on a matter in 
which he is most competent 
to pronounce by experience, 
position, and his present year 
of office as chief magistrate of 
the best game county in 
England, we will go on to 
the Feltwell shooting and the 
day’s sport here illustrated. 
That particular morning was 
a beautiful day—for the 
camera, though with a trying 
light for shooting. The guns 
were in all nine, and the 
photographs show that the 
day was one on which the 
ladies of the house were able 
to enjoy looking on at the 
sport. The belts of trees 
which have been specially 
planted to aid the driving 
make it possible for every- 
one concerned to be quite 
invisible to the birds, who do 
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not ‘know where they are” till they come like rockets over the 
trees and see what is waiting for them on the other side. The 
guns were Mr. H. A. Campbell, Mr. Harold Wilson, Mr. E. 
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ONE 


MORE TO PICK UP. 


Banbury, Mr. F. Simpson, Mr. E. W. Tompson, the Rev. A. 
H. Upcher, Mr. Harry Upcher, and his brother—the latter being 
the two sons of the host, and, lastly, Mr. H. M. Upcher 


himself. The first picture 
shows them starting for the first 
drive over a stubble dotted 
with flowers after the mild 
October weather. Part of the 
charm of this particular beat 
is that it is so arranged that 
both partridges and pheasants 
are driven together, so that 
the guns, standing behind the 
belts of trees, never know 
what may be coming next. 
How all this is managed, and 
hew what was part of the fen 
has been made into first-class 
driving ground, will be 
described more particularly ir 
another number of Country 
Lire. Meantime we may say 
that on this day everythirg 
passed off without a contretcmps 
of any kind, that everyone, 
from the guns to the lookers- 
on, had first-class sport and no 
tegrets, and that there were 
more birds than could possibly 
have been expected ir what 
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proved in Norfolk a very disappointing year, in spite of the 
early promise of spring. That the birds were thick may be 
gathered from the striking photograph shown with this article. 
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It faithfully depicts how they 
came for a quarter of an 
hour. Close as they are 
(we count thirty in the photo- 
graph, though perhaps these 
may not be so visible in the 
reproduction), anyone can see 
how impossible it is to 
“ brown”’ partridges flying to 
the guns, and how wide a 
space a covey or pack maintains 
between its members. 


(Zo be continued.) 


On the Green. 


a “HERE are always fines and 


penalties associated in the 

golfer’s mind with doing a hole 
ina single stroke. <A botile of whisky 
was the statutory reward to the caddie 
for holing either of the short holes at 
St. Andrewsin one siroke. Doubtless 
the notion was to give the caddie the 
opportunity, of which the ancient 
Scottish caddie would ke none too 
s'ow to avail himself, of doing so 
gallant a master the honour of drinking 
his health. Caddies of to-day, much 


to the benefit of their own health an:] the satisfaction of their masters, do 
not seem to have quite the thirst of their predecessors, But still the boctte of 
whisky, or some fair cquivalent, is, we | e:ieve, rig’dly exacted for the hole done 


TO THE NLXI DRIVE. 
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in one. Now there have been curious instinces, in the course of golfing 
history, of holes done in one. There is the tale of a player laying his ball 
within 6in. of the short hole going out at St. Andrews, and his opponent saying, 
‘* Well, it'll be a good shot if I get inside that,” and then actualiy hoiing his ball 
in one. We beleve that both short holes have never been done in one by the 
same player on a single day, or a single round, on the St. Andrews links; but 
in all the history of holes done in one, nothing, we think, has ever beaten 
the performance of Jazies Kay, the professional at Seaton Carew, who plays 
such a sterling good game in such a good quiet way. He has lately been in his 
best form, and one day early in the month broke his own previous record for 
the green by holing it in 70. But as for the record that we imagine he broke 
in connection with doing holes in one, he holed two holes of the Seaton Carew 
course in one stroke each on successive days. And these, though it was, of 
course and obviously, possible to reach them, were neither to be called short 
holes. For the first, that he holed on the first ot these two great days, was the 
** Doctor’s hole,” as it is named, which is 166yds. from tee to hole, and the 
other, that he ho'ed on the second day, yet longer again, being the seventeenth 
hele, which is only 2vds. under the 20oyds, in length. Altogether a wonderful 
performance. 

We see that the Fine Arts Society has issued an artistic portfolio of seven 
sketches, entitled the ‘* Seven Ages of Golf,” with an introduction by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. The sketches are by Mr. Hassall, and are done with truth and 
much humour. They seem most suitable for the adornment of a club-room. 
The Fine Arts Society seems to take much in‘erest in the artistic possibilities of 
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golf, for it is under its auspices that Mr. Dollman has produced his fine pictures 
‘¢ The Sabbath Breakers ” and the ‘‘ Stymie,” and the prints therefrom. 

One of the finest things lately done in the golfing way was the round played 
by Miss Blanche Anderson on the second day of the meeting of the Ladies? 
Prince’s Club, at Mitcham. It is one of the best, and at the same time most trying, 
of the courses laid out for ladies, and Miss Anderson holed it, in a competition, 
too—which always makes a record so much the ltetter—in 76 strokes, a score 
at which no lady has ever holed it before. The fact that it was done in 
competition is a guarantee, for one thing, that the course was at its proper length, 
the holes in their statutory places, and so forth. It is always the course proper, 
and not any mere parody of it, that has to be tackled on these great occasions, 
And, moreover, the good score returned in a scoring competition is the more 
genuine, first, because everything has to be holed out, and, secondly, has to he 
holed out with a view to the ultimate score. There is no racing for the hole, 
with the ball going in by a fluke, and so saving a stroke. In score play the ball 
if not in, has to lie dead, otierwise yet another stroke may be lost. The good 
score done in match p'ay is apt to be more fluky, in short, than the same when 
score play, and nothing else, is the order of the day. 

Instead of playing ‘‘ On the Green” merely, golfers have an opportunity ina 
newly patented game, “‘ Golfette,” of enjoying their favourite pastime ‘ on the 
table” when it is impossible to play out of doors. Unlike otiyer golf games that 
might be mentioned, and that children can as easily take part in as adults, the 
one referred to requires some amount of skill, and can be enjoyed by those who 
no longer consider themselves young folk. 











EORGE FLEM- 
; ING” has given 
us a_ brilliant 
piece of texture, so fine 
spun that it is almost 
intangible. As a piece- 
of writing it has “ body ” 
enough, but as a play it 
is very thin. The clever 
lady novelist, whose 
pseudonym we will not 
disturb, could write 
nothing that is not smart, original, amusing, thoughtful; but the 
scheme of her play is not strong enough in itself to make a 
thoroughly satisfactory three-act comedy. So the cleverness 
has to be diluted with much unnecessary detail—the three ladies 
in the first act, for instance—in order that it shall last the 
necessary period of time. 

But ‘*The Canary,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, is 
really amusing and brilliant; whether these qualities are dis- 
played in a manner to appeal to the ordinary playgoing public 
is doubtful. More likely to make for success is the genuine 
sentiment of the last act, a trifle crudely introduced, but 
charming and natural, nevertheless. 

‘‘ George Fleming” satirises marriage in the suburbs, and 
satirises those who speak lightly of marriage in the suburbs, 
satirises the conventions of respectability, and satirises those 
who would set the conventions of respectability at defiance. 
Incidentally, she satirises the kind of ‘ problem play ” of which 
her own “‘ Mrs. Lessingham,”’ produced some years ago by Mr. 
Hare at the Garrick Theatre, was an example. But she sums 
up distinctly in favour of the old-fashioned woman, and the 
conservative idea of marriage. Her “canary” is miserable 
when she gains the freedom for which she thought she pined, she 
gets dishevelled and bespattered with mud, she flies back with 
gladness to her West Kensington cage and her stock-broking 
protector—her husband. 

The author makes delightful fun of the wife who thinks 
herself ‘‘ misunderstood,”” who turns for solace to any man who 
comes along so long as he is not her husband, who talks intense 
rubbish to the young fellows who fancy they cannot live without 
her, and without whom she is perfectly certain she could not live. 
When she flies to the one who has sworn that out of her sight he 
perishes, that the dream of his life is that she should be by his 
side for ever, she finds that he is not at all anxious for his dream 
to be translated into reality ; the prospect was beautiful only as 
a dream. When she suggests flying to an uninhabited island, le 
looks regretfully at his fresh wall paper, and thinks longingly 
of his new geyser bath. 

So she leaves him and makes a further journey—to the 
home of the other young gentleman who has never really said 
much but has implied volumes. She finds him the devoted 









husband of a perfect jewel 
of a vulgar little wife, the 
father of idolised twins 
finds, too, that he has 
simply used heras material 
for his short stories. The 
satire on the misunder- 
stood wife, the love-lorn 
young men of the period, 
is admirable. 

One is not quite so sure that ‘“*George Fleming” has 
intended to be equally severe on the ordinary marriage of a man 
in the City and a pudding-making wife—but the satire is there 
all the same. The husband of our ‘“ yearny”’ lady in the first 
act is really a little appalling, his sentiments are distinctly retro- 
grade, his principles on marriage a trifle archaic, her existence is 
somewhat monotonous. There really does seem to be something 
wanting in the life of Mrs. Temple-Martin. In the end, the 
husband turns out a brick, proves himself a big-hearted tender 
fellow; but his manner and his ideas in the first act take a good 
deal of the sting out of the satire at the expense of the dis- 
satisfied and ridiculous woman who fancies she hates her husband 
because he attends to his garden and has a roll of fat at the back 
of his neck just on top of the collar. 

But, because there is so much that is brilliant in the writing, 
humour in the idea, and cleverness in the acting, ‘‘ The Canary” 
may prove a success. The acting is really exceptionally spirited 
and bright. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as the last of the ‘new 
women,” breaks fresh ground; she plays with a sense of fun— 
expressed with that simulated seriousness which is the best kind 
of fun—a quiet humour, and a brilliant lightness of touch which 
are quite stimulating. Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, one of the very 
brightest and most observant of our young actors, seconds her 
irreproachably ; he, too, gives to the part of the love-lorn youth 
a sense of character, an apparent tragedy, wholly admirable. 
Miss Rosina Filippi makes the little vulgarian, the wife of the 
author, a figure so real, so true, so unaffectedly delightful, that 
she might have stepped right out of the pages of the book of life. 


NES 


—— 


R. CHARLES WYNDHAM has opened his new 
theatre, and given to London a very charming 
playhouse, as comfortable as it is beautiful, as 

handsome as it is tasteful. Louis Seize in decoration, pearl 
and blue in predominant colour, graceful in ornamentation, 
light and bright in everything, and from everywhere a perfect 
view of the stage—Wyndham’s Theatre is a distinct addition 
to the theatrical attractions of the metropolis. 

With an audience which had paid fabulous prices for its 
seats—many stalls had been sold for £20 each, several boxes 
at £100—in order to swell the funds being raised for the 
families of the troops fighting in South Africa, no wonder that 
everybody was determined to get all the excitement and pleasure 
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noxsible from the occasion. No wonder that the perennial 
«David Garrick” never was played with such fire, never was 
received with such delight. Mr. Wyndham, of course, played 
Garrick, Miss Mar; Moore Ada Ingot. Nothing remains to 
be said at this time of day of a performance so universally 
known. The company worked with a will. ‘Dr. Johnson,” 
with Mr. Arthur Bourchier in the name part, makes an interesting 
beginning to the entertainment. 


the Beanstalk,” of course, will ‘eclipse all previous efforts ”—that goes 

without saying. The two great spectacles will be the ‘‘ Apotheosis of 
Music” and a selection from the inventions and historical episodes of the 
century. There will be a unique panorama and a ballet of flowers and 
yegetailes. Mr. Louis Wain is designing a cats’ ‘‘ roof garden” ; a troupe of 
eal giants has been engaged in France; the beautiful Guigolati flying ballet 
will once again be in evidence. There will be giants galore ; the monster-in- 
chief—-he who falls from the beanstalk—will be as long as the entire stage ; in 
his hand he will clutch a church steeple in his effort to save himself. Another 
will be so huge that Mme. Grigolati, in the guise of a fly, will perch upon his 
nose Mr. Arthur Sturgess is once more the author of the pantomime, 
Mr. Arthur Collins its inventor, Mr. J. M. Glover its musician, Mr. Dan 
Leno will play Jack’s mother, the Dame; Mr. llerbert Campbell will play 
Jack’s younger brother ; Miss Nellie Stewart will play Jack. 

In ‘‘ Puss in Boots” at the Garrick there will be no attempt at gorgeous 
spectacular display, the idea of the management being first and foremost a 
“funny” pantomime. But the engagement of Miss Letty Lind as heroine is of 
cood augury, and another charming young lady, Miss Ethel Sydney, also has a 
leading part. Mr. Charles Lauri will be the Cat, and other parts are in 
competent hands. 

Of ‘*The Snow Man” at the Lyceum we have already given many details, 
so that the readers of Counrry LIFE are now informed of the various 
deligh's in store for playgoers during the Christmas carnival in theatrical 
headqu u ters. 

The souvenir of ‘‘ King John” at Her Majesty’s Tieatre is one of the 
daintiest and most artistic things imaginable. The British Mutoscope Company 
have entered the field as photographers, and the results of this enterprise are 
remarkable. It is art in photography brought to its finest pitch. As reproduced 
ly the ‘* Rembrandt” process the pictures look like nothing less than fine old 
prints. All the in:portant characters and two groups are thus illustrated in the 
memento, which includes, besides, most appropriate extracts irom the text to 
accompany them, a synoptical story of the play as it is presented at Her Majesty’s, 
anda brief but interesting preface from Mr. Tree. The souvenir was presented 
toeach member of the audience on the sixtieth performance, and is now on sale at 
the theatre. 

Sir Henry Irving’s success in America this time has been exceedingly 
remarkable. Of all his triumphs on ‘‘the other side” this is the greatest. 
There never has been such a crush—such enormous enthusiasm. It does one good 
toread of this loyalty and affection across the Atlantic foran English actor. We, 
on our side, are doing our best. They sry, in ‘¢ Flo'odora,” that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the present cordial relations between England and America are due 
to the marriage of American heiresses with English peers; the real reason is 
tresuccess of ‘* The Beile of New York” in London. Miss Edna May will, 
of course, endorse this pronouncement. PH@BUS. 


Drv LANE pantomime now looms largely on the horizon. ‘‘ Jack and 
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O ren. or own a house near Melton, and to hunt six days a week over the 
pastures of Leicestershire, seems the best the world can offer to a sports- 
man. Nevertheless, I am not quite sure that if fortune were disposed to 

be so propitious it would be quite satisfactory. The lover of hounds and of wood- 
craft desires to see the work of the pack up in the b'g coverts and over the cold 
plough as well as over grass. Nor shouid I for one be quite coi.tent to give up the 
Provinces for the shires entirely, any more than 1 would like to think I should 
Net again see hounds dash and drive with the confidence born of hunting 
over grass for successive seasons on the line of a flying fox. 

It is one of the many advantages of Cxford that hunting in all its phases 
may be seen from thence, and a good many Masters of Hounds, leading sup- 
porters of hunting, and several well-known writers on spoit, have had their early 
‘mining at that seat of learning. A visit to Oxford naturally suggests a day 
with the Heythrep and the Bicester, a combination of sport with the 
revival of old associations that is always pleasant. The Heythrop Monday 
country is but a small district, but it holds many foxes, There are, I should 
think, as many in this one section as there used to he in 1821 in the whole 
county, when Nimrod doubted if the Heythrop would stand béing hunted three 
days a week the season through. Chipping Norton Junction makes a con- 
Yenient starting point for Pomfret Cas'le, and the ride to the fixture gives 
4 good idea of the sort of country over which the day’s sport is to ke carried 
out, some plough, some grass, foxy-looking coverts, and fences which can be 
jumped in most places. It is said that in old days a Leicestershire man visiting 
Heythrop complained that there were so many fences you could get over 
Without a certain fall. This complaint will not invite much sympathy now. 
The country nowhere, however, carries a very good scent, and houn:is must 
hunt, Badger’s Gorse was, as of old, the first draw, and was as usual rather 
weertain. It is not that foxes do not make their home there, but a very slight 
Waining will cause them to le off. Some way further on, before a hound had 
challenged, Harry’s holloa rang out clear and shrill. The huntsman had his 
pack together in a moment, but a fox of expeiience does not care to start with 
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hounds too close. This one turned back directly he was out of sizht, and 
went away on the opposite side of the covert. Thus he established a lead 
which was never much reduced; probably, indeed, he increased it every 
yard he went. Hounds never could hunt steadily. Now the pack would 
puzzie along, just holding the line with waving sterns and impatient whimper, 
then fora few yards they would drive forward as if they were going to 
run hard, then checked, puzzled, and whimpered along for a few fields more. 
Now when a fox is no: pressed he always twists about and sets puzz'es, 
not because he is necessarily a bad fox, but because he is a fox, and he 
is most likely to escape in that way. Thus it came about that s »mewhere 
about Wigg'nton he ran us out of scent. Now we had a samp'e of what a 
popular Master, favourable land-owners, and surely some of the best farmers in 
the world, can do for hurting, for, though each successive hunt was a repetition 
of the above, no less than four more foxes were found, and it was a by no 
means dissatisfied party that journeyed back to Oxford that evening. Pomfret 
Castle was always something of a journey from Oxford, but when Bletchington was 
on the card for the Bicester there was joy in the co'leges, and Charlie Symonds’s 
horses might look for a hard day. In the old days the joint stock tanden 
would have taken us thither, but now the train is more convenient and perhaps 
safer. It was very like old times at the meet. There was Lord Valentia, 
who seems to grow no older, and who was very popular with the undergraduates 
of the period when he was Mast.r, and Lord Jersey, who was also present, was 
an undergraduate himself once when dons were very patient with ‘ Tufts.” 
Busby’s Spinney never keeps you waiting long. It was a charming ring that we 
had, and a kill to finish up with, and a gool deal of jumping and some falls. 
The cozntry is s:ill rather blind about here, and the pace was always good 
enough to make it advisable to look before you leapt. It was just one of those 
runs when you feel that hounds might begin to go fast atany moment. After the 
first fox had been disposed of Cox drew Harris's Gorse, and hounds came out 
with a chorus that pointed to a scent or to the fact that they were very close 
to their fox ; but the line twisted a good deal, and a rabbit-hole at last received a 
fox that had never meant to go further than he was obliged. The next fox was 
a fine bold one; he came out of Ashted Spinney, and, scrimbling over 
Kirtlingtun Park wall, ran up to the buildings; here he was headed back, and 
getting confused, a hound got a view and pounced on him, and he was killed. 
The next fox hung about at home, and they were still running him up and down 
and round about as the dusk of a November evening settled down, The 
Bicester is a country so good and so fashionable that it can hardly be called 
provincial. There can, however, be no doubt about the Hambledon, which is a 
wooded and difficult country, in parts of which hunting may be seen in its 
rougher and wilder forms. The present Master, Mr. Baring, is known to be 
very keen on hound breeding, and the pack show signs of his judgment in their 
quality and fashion, combining as they do strains of Grafton and*Warwick- 
shire blood. Certainly on Wednesday they drove along in great . style 
after their fox over some good grass fields till they plunged into a big 
covert known as Mosse’s. Hounds were ‘close to their fox here, and there 
seemed no fear of losing them, until sudde.ly the music ceased. The fox 
had flashed out and back into covert, gaining a good advantage by 
doing so; then te ran back along the edge of the covert just inside, 
two or three good hounds speaking to him, and giving us a hint which way to 
go. These’hounds must have turned with their fox and kept him moving till 
he broke out of the covert and up a grass field and over the lane into the late 
Sir Walter Jenner’s place at Greenwood, It was pretty to see the hounds 
straining to get together here. They were by themselves, for the field and hunts- 
man had been left somewhat behind at the turn, Again in the covert at 
Greenwood the fox turned, and the pack, still with a good lead of their field, 
poured into the lane over the road almost up to the Winchester and Fareham 
main road. Here there were too many people, and he swung away again, and 
once more two or three couple of hounds drove him parallel to the road. 1 
could hear them dinning on, and saw them again, running up towards Durley 
Village. The fox, however, turned, and just by the schoolhou-e, to the deli; ht 
of the children, crossed back into Mosse’s, where he was marked to ground. 
A capital hunt over difficult ground for hounds, and a very twisting line. Those 
hounds that carried on the line after the sudden turns deseived, and doubtless 
received, a good mark from Master and huntsman. 

What a different scene was Friday's hunt with the Quorn from Twyford. 
The Windmill still stands on the slope, a terror to horses, but a splendid 
landmark, and cunnected with much good sport in the Twyford country. 
You cannot possibly go wrong from Adam’s Gorse ; if there is a fox, and 
le goes away at all, he must take yo over good country. That is 
why Friday’s fields are so big, and in spite of the fact that they hunt in 
the best country in the’ world, Master and huntsman look anxious. If the 
run be spoilt, it may be the gallop of the century that is lost. Friday’s run 
from Adam’s Gorse was indeed uothing out of the way, but it was a very nice 
gallop. Over the old steeplechase course hounds ran fairiy har|, and nearly up 
to Gartree Hill. Short of this the chase swung round to the left and came to 
an end near the villige of Great Da'hy. The second fox from Gartree went 
right over Burrough Hill, always a stiff climb for horses, which left some of us 
behind, but. a right-handed turn and"@ favouring road let us in again by 
Burrough Village. Here when hounds were close to their ‘ox another jumped 
up ana led away twocouple. It may be remembered that it was noted how well 
this pack stuck to their fox in spite of all temptations on their Kirby Gate day, 
and to the credit of hounds and huntsman be it said that on this occasion also 
the body of the pack never swerved from the line of the hunted fox, although 
he doubled sharp back. For this the field owed them gratitude, Dwelling for 
a moment at the Punch Bowl, and working out a twist the fox had taken here 
to perfection, hounds led us away at a good pace towards Overton with Somerby 
on the right.. A_ stiff country, but level, and everywhere plea:ant, if not easy 
to ride. But so much depends on the horse ; and if you look to the right, to 
the left, to the front, you will see men and women sailing over the fences with 
deceptive ease, yet when you come to them the old horse has to jump high and 
far—such is, perhaps, the difference between 300 guineas and 30 guineas asa 
conveyance. But just as you wonder whether you can cr ought to go further 
you look up and see hounds running for blood ; just one more fence, and then 
who-whoop, and we loosen our girths, and asking where we are, find that it is 
close to the Overton road. 

There has been plenty of sport and some accidents during the week, the 
best of the sport, perhps, being the Cottesmore gallop of Mouday week, when 
a few chosen spirits hunied and galloped for nearly two hours. Lord Manners, 
Captain Boyce, Mr. Finch, and Mr. Granville Farquhar were all there, Of the 
accidents none will cause more regret than the unlucky fall which will keep 
Mrs. Lancelot Lowther out of the saddle for some weeks. As the horse rolled 
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over her. perhaps we should rejoice that things are no worse. Lord and Lady 
Henry Bentinck are very busy with their scheme for an ambulance, and are 
likely to have plenty of sympathy from hunting people. I think we all feel half 
ashamed of ourselves when we think of the peril of our old comrades. But then 
there isnot one of us who would not go if wanted, and in the meantime we 
way as well enjoy ourselves while we can. X. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INOCULATION FOR TSETSE BITE. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ]} 
Sir,—I should much like to know whether any experiments have ever been 
made in inoculating domestic animals, in order to do away with the worst effects 
of the bite of the tsetse fly, and if not, I should like to suggest that such experi- 
ments should be made without delay. The.e is reason to think, from the way 
in which the poison of the tsetse manifests its effects, that inoculation might save 
the animals. Selous says that the bite is innocuous to game and to man, thouyh 
fatal to all domestic animals. He will not allow the exceptions usually claimed 
under this head —as the donkey, goat, anc dog. All three, he says, he has seen 
die from the bite. But, and this is the point, he admits that the natives have 
dogs and goats, ‘‘ but these have been bred there from generation to generation, 
and have become acclimatised, whereas if you take either a goat or a dog that 
has been bred outside the fly country into a district where the tsetse is found it 
it will die in nine cases out of ten,” All this seems to show that inoculation with 
| a mild form of the poison might ensure the domestic animals against its worst 
} 
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effects, fora majority of those that accidenta'ly survived, that is to say, that have 
been bitten and have recovered, have transmitted comparative immunity from the 
PP | poison to their progeny. —OMEGA, 

} [We regret that we have not the knowledge of biology, heredity, medicine, 
and the rest of it that would be required to solve the questions raised by our 
correspondent’s letter. Possibly some of our readers may have a word to say 
on the subject. So far as we know, such inoculation as “‘ Omega” proposes 
has not been tried. —Ep. 

A FENCE OF EVERGREENS. 
{To THE Epiror oF * Counrry LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I have read your most interesting paper for some time, and noted on 


sundry occasions the valuable hints and suggestions to correspondents. I am 
now go ng to ask you if you could give me an idea what material would be best 
to use in the shape of evergreens to make a new fence about 5ft. high. It is 


intended for a garden hedge in the open country, and is required to effectually 
screen the gaze of passers-by. I thought possibly you might suggest something 
otherwise than holly ; if you can give me a hint or two I should be glad. I mav 
say the hedge would be quite 110yds. long.——-C, GooDFELLOw. 
| | Undoubtedly holly makes the best evergreen hedge when established, but 
unfortunately it is of very slow growth. Of course large bushes may be 
procured, but in addition to the heavy cost there is consideraLle risk in trans- 
planting. But as you desire some other evergreen plant than holly, we recom- 
mend you to plant the common English yew, the oval-leaved privet, laurel, and 
Cupressus Lawsoniana. After the holly the yew would be our choice. Its deep 
| green foliage and dense habit of growth render it an admirable he lige plant. 
Yews prefer rather a heavy loamy soil. Another good plant fur a loamy ground 
is Privet ovalifolium, which, if not strictly an evergreen, retains ils foliage during 
the best part of the winter in sheltered spots. By careful clipping a fine thick 
hedge is quickly made. The common laurel always looks bright, and, providing 
. the soil is well prepared by trenching, the plants grow freely. There is some 
| risk in a sharp winter of the foliage getting injured, for laurels are not absoluely 
hardy. Cupressus Lawsoniana is a cheap evergreen, and forms a graceful 
though not very dense hedge. The plants should be put in thick'y, and if 
those from 25{t. to 4ft. are used, three or four to the yard would be required. 
Wnen of sufficient height, top the Cupressus so as to thicken the base of the 
shrub.—ED. ] 


| A SPORTSMAN’S NIGHTMARE. 

| [To THE LpITOR OF **COUNTRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I send photographs which I venture to think are at least original. At 
first sight perhaps the sleeping sportsman would appear anxious to rival the 
Spartan boy of o!d who hugged a fox to his breast and forbore to cry out, in 
spite of the great inconvenience he is related to have suffered. In this case, 
however, thanks to the very marked attention his strange bed‘ellow had pre- 
viously received from a certain justly celebrated pack of hounds, not to mention 
subsequent treatment at the hands o! the equally celebrated huntsman of the 
same, the sleeper misht have continued his slumbers indefinitely without suffering 
any inconvenience, and the spirit of the Spartan boy of old may rest on his 
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laurels contentedly in the happy hunting grounds—if he has been lucky enough 
to get there—for the artistic grouping of a mask, brush, hunting-crop, horn, 
etc., in and around the couch of the weary Nimrod, is simply the work of the 
ubiquitous camera fiend, who thus took advantage of his friend’s fatigue after 
an extra long day.. I may add, that so quietly did the fiend in question do 
his work that his friend slept on wholly unconscious, and killed his fox over 
again in his dreams, after a tremendous run; and that’s a fact—for I was the 
dreamer.—J. K. RASHLEIGH. 


A BOHEMIAN GAME.-CARRIER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph of a wonderful old lady of seventy-two, 
in case you care to pnblish it, who, as you will perceive, is carrying a dead 








roedeer on her back. Tuis old peasant woman is always ready to increase het 
scant income by acting as a game-carrier down from our deer forests up in the 
Bohemian Highlands. This means a walk of four hours, down hill it is true, but 
thenconsider herage and the weight of the deer, which in these parts on the average 
run to about 46lb. Roe is here invariably weighed after gralloching, and 
the above weight is taken after gralloching. After receiving her pay and 
a cup of coffee, for the mountain peasants do not care for meat, the old lady, 
who is small and slight, immediately prepares to toil up home again the same 
day, of course about 46lb. lighter. In these parts the peasant women work 
very hard, and it is no uncommon sight to see them ploughing the fields. — 
Rosk KONIGSWARTER, Schioss Kwasney, Bohemia. 
THE GIANT BLUE POPPY (MECONOPSIS WALLICH?). 
(To rHE Eprror oF ‘Country Live.”] 

S1r,—Would you kindly give me some advice as. to what to do with a plant 
of Meconopsis Wallichi which I have just bought. It is at present being kept 
ina cool house. Ouzht it to be kept there for the winter, and planted out in 
May? That seems the general impression. It is a biennial.—M. B. 

[As this Meconopsis comes from the North of. India, it would be advisable 
to wait until spring before planting it out. _It-is a very beautiful flower, a true 
biennial, growing, in suitable soil and position, to a height of nearly 7ft. The 
flowers are large, of a charming delicate bluish shade, and not unlike those of 4 
poppy, hence the name, whilst the foliage is deeply cut, and is made con- 
spicuous by red bris:ly hairs. Plant out in a deep. peat soil, moist, and in a 
partially-shaded position. .It enjoys a cool, moist retreat in the rock garden, 
and in this position a group is planted at Kew. —Eb.] 





